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EDITORIAL 


frightful Alternative 


“It’s pretty hard to cut right now,” said the Secretary of 
Missions. ‘‘Some of our new missionaries are already on the field, 
and some are on the way. Others are getting ready to leave. | sup- 
pose we could hold them back. * 

What he said made the room eiedder! Several men gasped. 
All were there to act on the grim fact that income lags behind 
outgo. Can 1961 work plans be curtailed to strike a balance? 

“| suppose we could hold them back. .. ."” What a frightful 
alternative! 

Missionaries ready to go, missionaries trained in Synod- 
Operated schools, missionaries who have invested years and re- 
sources in careers for Christ — this is the living drama of the Mis- 
souri Synod’s work program. 

What we coldly call ‘‘the budget’’ throbs with the lifeblood 
of seminary and teachers college graduates ready to serve the 
Savior in His worldwide kingdom. 

Here is the work of the church at its finest. Here is our 
sisterhood of congregations looking beyond their own needs, their 
hearts burdened to reach others with the saving Gospel. Here are 
Christians resolved to share their Christ with hundreds of millions 
dying in their sins and doomed to eternal death. 

Sometimes we lose sight of what ‘‘the budget’’ really means. 
Sometimes we are occupied with so many budget-related concerns 
that we forget: Souls without Christ are LOST. And according to 
figures just released 2.1 billion of the world’s almost 3 billion in- 
habitants are without Christ. 

Bringing Christ to lost souls is our mission. Training, send- 
ing, and sustaining missionaries is our business. It’s bigger than all 
of us. It’s our Father's business. 


October. Only 13 weeks and the year will be gone. Time 
for making up the lag is short. 

Time itself may be short. Russia’s use of Berlin as a pressure 
point carries the threat of nuclear world war, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration warns. Former President Eisenhower states that the 
U.S. is ‘‘but 30 minutes from Armageddon’’ — symbolic Biblical 
name for a place of great slaughter, a terrible and final battle. 

On three huge continents the line of Christian civilization is 
thin and precarious. Nonaligned India, 99 per cent pagan, is a key 
nation in the struggle. An enlightened and progressive Nigeria may 
yet keep Africa, 93 per cent non-Christian, from being swallowed up 
by the Reds. An ‘‘emerging” Brazil may yet prevail against the 
surging tide of godless Communism in Latin America, 97 per cent 
unevangelized. 

Especially in these three segments of the globe our mission 
thrust must be stepped up — not curtailed. 

“I suppose we could hold them back... .”" A frightful al- 
ternative indeed, but ‘‘alternative’’ implies another choice: We can 
make good our 1961 plans with extra mission dollars. 

If help is to come, it will come from devoted Christians who 
love missions. We have them, hundreds of thousands ‘of them. Oc- 
tober 1961 is the month for them to stand before their fellow 
Christians and say: “It's time we took our world mission seriously. 
|, for one, am giving an extra dollar a week for missions. How 
about you? What will you do? What will we as a congregation do?” 
If enough of Christ's men and women say that, our 1961 work 
program will not be curtailed. 

Only one thing, Christian, will arise from the dust and ashes 
of God's Armageddon —the kingdom of the Redeemer. 

To advance His kingdom on earth while earth remains, no 
effort, no strain, no exertion can be too much. 
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F IT DOES NOT MAKE A DIFFERENCE, 
let us disband The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. Let’s unite in one 
big “church” which accepts anything 
and stands for nothing — doctrinally. 
This is the only possible conclusion 
if it makes no difference what a 
church teaches and to which church 
you belong. 

Dr. Addison H. Leitch, professor 
of systematic theology at a Pittsburgh 
seminary, believes it does make a dif- 
ference. Dr. Leitch formerly headed 
a seminary which was combined with 
another as the result of a church mer- 
ger. Recently he resigned from the 
new school for this reason: “I believe 
that, theologically speaking, the sem- 
inary is taking the road to liberalism. 
It’s a kind of neo-orthodoxy pattern 
to which I cannot subscribe.” 

In his letter of resignation he 
stated: “I believe that the seminaries 
are playing down the pastoral office 
and playing up the scholarly office. 
I believe that our seminaries are drift- 
ing to the degree that the theologians 
are talking to theologians, when I’m 
convinced that the modern layman, 
in his desire for deep Christian infor- 
mation, would rather have the arith- 
metic before the calculus.” 

Dr. Leitch sees the difference. 


Christian “Coleslue? 


Does this “calculus” add up? Not 
for “Jack,” a seminarian at the school 
from which Dr. Leitch withdrew. Di- 
rected to us as a searcher for truth, 
Jack took our course for adult cate- 
chumens, which usually runs six 
months. The simple “arithmetic” of 
God’s clear Word added up to a 
mighty conviction in his heart. 

Then there is “Martha C.,” a dedi- 
cated missionary of another large 
Christian denomination. She was 
compelled to take a “refresher 
course” at a church camp this sum- 
mer. She is confused and heartsick 
when she hears the story of the fall of 
Adam and Eve taught as a parable. 

Such “calculus” does not add up in 
hearts that hunger for the truth and 
peace with God. The “Marthas” and 
the “Jacks” are experiencing the dif- 
ference. 


What {4 Wrong? 


Repeatedly we have visited beauti- 
ful churches with a lovely atmosphere 
of worship. The hymns, the liturgy, 
and the Scripture readings speak to 
our soul. Comes the sermon, and all 
too often it is only an intellectual 
treat, or “calculus,” beyond our spir- 
itual comprehension. 

“A nice service,” wrote a “main- 
lander” after worshiping in a Hawaii 
Armed Services chapel. “Not much 
sin but lots of grace.” But why “lots 
of grace” if there’s “not much sin’? 
Why a doctor if the sickness is just 
a mild, passing cold? As if in our so- 
bering times the President would say 
to us from the White House: “We 
have a few minor troubles. Don’t 
worry about it. You have little or no 
responsibility. We'll take care of 
everything. All’s well!” 


By stressing the “problem” of 
knowing that we are saved some “di- 
vines” almost forget the foremost and 
personal problem that we are lost. 
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+ Sie 


By Frederic E. Schumann 


Sin in all its personal and glari 
ugliness must come to the surface | 
fore the grace in Christ comforts 
revives our soul. God first poin 
Adam to his sin; then He promis 
the Savior. 

It does make a difference ho 
church applies Law and Gospel. 


Some (ant See th 
“TIsn’t ita church? Don’t they we 
ship God? Don’t they teach the T| 
Commandments and speak aba 
Jesus?” 
Even Lutheran parents talked lil 
that when they sent their children | 
a Mormon (Latter-Day Saints) Su 
day school. They did not know | 
consider that their children wow 
learn, “As man is, God once was; 
God is, man may become.” | 
Somehow these Lutherans had 
gun to repeat what so many peo 
say today: “It does not make mui 
difference what church you atte 
They all are trying to do good.” 
the church does good and serves | 


Lord only when it leads rere 
sinners to, and keeps them wif 
Christ, the “Friend of sinners.” 

One person who discovered tt 
difference is “Mrs. M.,” who came 
The Lutheran Church — Missot 
Synod from an old-line, numerical 
strong Protestant denominatio 
When she returned to her home tov 
after being away for years, she d 
cided to attend her former churc 

“I never realized,” she later to 
her pastor, “what a great differen 
there was between my old church a1 


The Lutheran Church — Missot 
Synod.” 


Oh, Come! Cone! 


“Oh, come! come!” someone 
sure to say. “There you go agai 
The Missouri Synod! Is Missot 
periect?” 


The answer is simple: The churc 
made up of sinful human beings, 
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nothing of the Missouri Synod, 
r has been perfect. But God is 
ect. His truth is perfect. 

he question really is: Does the 
ch I join aim to teach God’s 
d perfectly in all its truth and 
ty? Does it let God be God? Is 
or man speaking in the church 
uld call “my church,” or is the 
ch mixing God’s truth and man’s 
s together so that God is being 
rpreted”? Does the message 
e with “Thus saith the Lord” or 
us saith the Lord plus man as he 
a? Does revelation or reason 


makes a decided difference. 


Put |t This Way 


oes it make any difference to you 
church teaches: “We do not be- 
that the Bible is the Word of 
; It only contains the Word of 
”? Jesus says in John 10:35: 
e Scripture cannot be broken,” 
St. Paul in 2 Timothy 3:16: “All 
pture is given by inspiration of 
.” Some churches, sad to say, are 
kening the source of our faith, 
*s eternal and inspired Word. 
in, some try to tell Jesus that He 
ted to say, “This represents My 
y and blood,” when He clearly 
d, “This is My body . . . This is 
blood” as He gave His disciples 
ad and wine at the institution of 
Lord’s Supper. It makes a dif- 
nce whether Jesus is taken at His 


)r, take the ministers of four 
minent § Protestant Christian 
rches. Charming, affable, intelli- 
t gentlemen whom we meet at 
sheons. Debating the question of 
ist’s deity, they state with all that 
words imply, “Jesus . never 
med to be God.” 
elieving that, will they lead their 
nbers “to the Son of God, whose 
yd cleanses us from all sins”? Doc- 
> bares the heart of a church in 
elationship to our Lord and God. 
oes make a great difference. 


P a PD ; 
aint Llomnena 
ome’s man-made doctrines and 
tices are very apparent. Only 


w months ago “Saint” Philomena 
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was removed from her pedestal. She 
wasn’t a saint at all. 

Though venerated for more than 
150 years, the Virgin Martyr, as Ro- 
man Catholics called her, was 
dropped from the roll of saints be- 
cause it had been “ascertained histor- 
ically that the name did not corre- 
spond to any known person.” 

Other saints, to whom the faithful 
have been sending their petitions 
for centuries, are being closely ex- 
amined. A few more halos now seem 
insecure. 

It does make a difference whether 
a church directs you to an uncertain 
saint or to Christ, who states plainly, 
positively, and pointedly, ‘““Come unto 
Me... I will give you rest... . Iam 
the Way . . . no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.” 

It does make a great difference 
whether you say with St. Paul, “I 
have a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ” or whether you look forward 
to a hazy intermediate state or a pur- 
gatory, where you must first pay the 
price for your sins. 


The Touchstone 


A touchstone, we are told, was 
used to test the purity of gold and sil- 
ver by the streak left on the stone 
when rubbed by the metal. To test 
the purity of what is offered to us as 
doctrinal gold and silver, God gave 
us this doctrinal touchstone, the cen- 
tral doctrine that we are saved by 
grace alone, by God’s undeserved 
love; only for the sake of Christ, who 
was our Substitute; and only by faith 
which trusts only in Christ’s merits. 

God gets all the credit for our sal- 
vation. “By grace are ye saved, 
through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” 
(Ephesians 2:8, 9) 

But a man likes to boast and give 
himself some credit for his salvation. 
Therefore with this touchstone, which 
we call the doctrine of justification, 
you can determine whether a church’s 
teachings are reason-centered, man- 
centered, self-centered, or Bible-cen- 
tered, God-centered, Christ-centered. 

With this touchstone you can also 
test whether a church teaches a this- 
worldly or an other-worldly religion. 
Jesus asks, “What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” Not even the 
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whole world would be enough, He 
declares. The test of this touchstone 
proves the difference. 


Dae 


Many church members no longer 
have convictions deeply rooted in 
God’s Word. “Six easy lessons,” or 
a superficial confession of faith, to 
say nothing of a mere friendly hand- 
shake, will hardly suffice to make 
thorough-going Christians with strong 
convictions. 


We spend from 12 to 16 years, or 
even longer, to prepare for life and 
a career. How much time are we 
spending to prepare for eternity? It 
took St. Paul years until he learned 
to say, “I know whom I have believed 
and am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that Day.” Such 
convictions must be nurtured as long 
as we live on earth. 

A refresher course in Christian 
doctrine will answer the question, 
“Does it make a difference what 
church I belong to?” Study the Word. 
You have Christ’s explicit promise: 
“If ye continue in My Word, then are 
ye My disciples indeed, and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 


Bedy and Soul 


Imagine yourself drinking tainted 
water. It might not hurt you. It 
might even refresh you. But would 
you knowingly drink it? Would you 
buy bruised fruit and spotted vege- 
tables at the supermarket to nourish 
your body? Would you fly with 
a pilot who does not know his instru- 
ments or is not much concerned if 
he gets off the beam? 


The most meticulous, almost re- 
ligious, care is exercised in our na- 
tion’s space program lest a life be 
lost. Shall we be less exact and exact- 
ing in the “space program” for our 
soul on its journey to eternity, back 
to God? 

Any false doctrine in any church 
can cause its members to deviate from 
the straight course that leads to the 
“mansions” Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare for us. It does make a differ- 
ence! 


First in a series 
of articles 


vey 


fhe SEPARATION 


| 


; ne - 


; 
c | 
Manz 


Ses parochial schools receive Federal aid? Are 
prayer and Bible reading lawful and proper in public 
schools? Do Congressional and military chaplains, sal- 
aried by the United States Government, accord with true 
Christianity and Americanism? 

Martin Luther called church and state God’s right 
and left hand. Church and state are the two enduring 
institutions which, along with the home, God uses to 
guide and bless His people on earth. Current church- 
state questions and issues are simply a modern form of 
one of mankind’s oldest problems. 


God’s people in pre-Christian times lived in a di- 
vinely established theocracy, or a government by the im- 
mediate direction of God. Beginning with the call of 
Abraham, God taught and guided His people by revela- 
tion in and through a holy, separate nation. 

Moses, transmitter of the Ten Commandments, which 


are still followed by Jewish and Christian people, was. 


also the political and military leader of his nation. David, 
“sweet psalmist of Israel,” also ruled Israel and led her 
in battle for 40 years. 

The Savior Himself told His disciples, “The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. All, therefore, what- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but 
do not ye after their works, for they say and do not.” 
(Matthew 23:2, 3) 


The rise of Christ’s church marked the end of the 
Old Testament theocracy, the eventual destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the beginning of a new order in both 
church and state. (Judaism has persisted as a religion 
far different from that of pre-Christian times. No sacri- 
fices are offered in modern Israel.) Christ came from 
within Judaism. While He fulfilled the ancient sacrifices 
and promises, He refused to overthrow the established 
civil rule of His time. 

Christ firmly declined to become a revolutionary 
leader. “When Jesus therefore perceived that they would 
come and take Him by force to make Him a king, He 
departed again into a mountain, Himself alone.” (John 
Ges) 
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Nore ESSER TIERRA ECF RISERS MRNAS 


Biblical 


and 


Confessional 
Principles 


Our Lord subjected Himself to legitimate ean 
authority and paid His temple tax as a loyal Jew (N 
thew 17:27). He recognized the need and dignity. 
both the secular and the spiritual realm when He g 
‘Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are 
sar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” (N 
thew 22:21) : 

Brought before the Roman governor Pontius Pi 
and charged with making Himself a king, Jesus distin 
said, “My kingdom is not of this world.” (John 18:; 

Neither Christ nor the early Christians and their l¢ 
ers ever asserted churchly pretensions to earthly rule 


Christ’s apostles recognized that they were meml 
of an earthly realm and a heavenly kingdom. Belie 
possess a double citizenship and allegiance. Just as 1 
has a body and a soul, so he lives as a Christian in 
state and in the church. 

Even a tyrannical emperor is to be recognized 
obeyed. St. Paul told Christians in Romans 13:1 
“Every person must submit to the supreme authori 
There is no authority but by act of God, and the exis 
authorities are instituted by Him; consequently any 
who rebels against authority is resisting a divine inst 
tion, and those who so resist have themselves to th 
for the punishment they will receive. For governm 
a terror to crime, has no terrors for good behavior 
for they are God’s agents working for your good.” (NI 

Early Christians recognized Christ alone as abso 
Lord and Ruler. He was the Head; His church was 
body on earth. The apostolic church was so poor 
despised that it could not make the great claims to eat 
authority characteristic of the medieval church. 

However, Christians defied governmental authc 
when they were commanded to become idolaters o1 
other wrong. St. Peter boldly told the Jewish author 
that “we ought to obey God rather than men” (. 
5:29). St. Paul, who highly prized his Roman citi 
ship, could still say, “But our commonwealth is in hea 
and from it we await a Savior, the Lord Jesus Ch 
(Philippians 3:20, RSV). Christ alone was recogn 
as “the blessed and only Potentate, the King of k 
and Lord of lords.” (1 Timothy 6:15) 
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The Underground Church 


housands of Christians died as martyrs in the early 
ties rather than perform a simple act of worship 
ing the emperor as a god. The first 300 years of 
tian history tell a story of persecution and suffering 
€ name of Jesus Christ. 
hristians often gathered to worship in the catacombs 
the city of Rome and in the relative secrecy of 
s and private places. The Christian church was not 
ized by the Roman government. Local congrega- 
and diocesan authorities could own no property. 
he church grew and prospered in faith, life, influ- 
and strength. 
hose early centuries show the essential spiritual and 
-earthly character of the church. Christian faith, 
nd confession were at a high level of sincerity and 
ity, witnessed by few succeeding ages. “The blood 
martyrs was the seed of the church.” It was Christ, 
€ pope, who commanded allegiance. The highest 
h authority was the bishop, who was under the doc- 
authority of the Scriptures and the Creeds. 


Church and State 


great change began A. D. 313, when Constantine 
reat, “‘first Christian” emperor, recognized Chris- 
y and manifested a policy favorable to the church. 
dict of Milan, the first edict of religious toleration, 
d a new era. Roman authorities began to regard 
urch as the one power which could unify, stabilize, 
ave the empire. 
ow the church took its place in society as an owner 
operty and as a recognized institution. Its clergy 
ne semiofficial public servants. The emperor him- 
ummoned the bishops to the Council of Nicea and 
ed at its sessions. This great council, convened only 
ars after the Edict of Milan, formulated the doctrine 
set forth in the Nicene Creed. 
asses of people were attracted by the Christian re- 
after its recognition by the government. Some of 
otives and forces which drew them were of the high- 
pe — desire for Christ and His salvation, the purity 
e Christian life, the hope of heaven. Sometimes, 
ver, people accepted Baptism and professed Chris- 
y from mixed and unworthy motives. 
he problem of being “in the world but not of the 
” posed questions with which Christians have strug- 
ever since. It is often difficult to be truly Christian 
‘Christian society.” Problems of suburban churches 
are simply a modern form of the old difficulty of 
-consistently Christian when the church becomes 
lar with large numbers of people. 
‘hristians work and pray for the church’s growth; 
yrosperity and favor bring subtle temptations and 
It should not be forgotten that Christ spoke of His 
church as a “little flock.”” And He asked, “. . . when 
on of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” 
ce 18:8) 

Church over State 
Aedieval popes and churchmen tended to exalt the 
sh over the state because the spiritual is superior to 
hysical. (This line of thought is still a powerful force 
oman Catholicism. Is not the salvation of the soul 
‘important than bodily welfare?) By this time, sad 
y, a false and un-Biblical spiritual tone also came to 
re within the church itself. 
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Famous names and scenes illustrate the struggle be- 
tween church and state in medieval times. We think of 
Emperor Henry IV bowing before Pope Gregory VII in 
the snow at Canossa in January of 1077. We recall Boni- 
face Vill and his infamous Bull Unam Sanctam (1302), 
in which he stated: “Both swords, the spiritual and the 
material, therefore, are in the power of the church; the 
one, indeed, to be wielded for the church, the other by 
the church; the one by the hand of the priest, the other 
by the hand of kings and knights, but at the will and suf- 
ferance of the priest. . . . The spiritual power has to 
ee the earthly power and to judge it, if it be not 
good.” 

Protestants can find much anti-Roman material in 
the writings and struggles of the medieval church and 
state. Resentment against proud and unscriptural church 
claims was undoubtedly a factor which prepared the way 
for the Reformation. 

_Roman Catholic historians can, with some justice, 
point out that a strong church was necessary in those 
tumultuous and dangerous times. The church was often 
the only stable institution in society. 

No Roman theologian, however, can justify the false 
doctrinal principle which identified the spiritual interest 
exclusively with the pope and his authority. Papal usur- 
pation of both spiritual and temporal authority is indeed 
a sign of the Antichrist. (2 Thessalonians 2:3-7) 


Reformation Principles 


Martin Luther grew up in the state church of his day. 
Luther the Romanist and Luther the Reformer both 
worked within the framework of the medieval union of 
church and state. Luther received earthly support and 
protection from the German princes until his death. 

The Lutheran Reformation, as well as the Reforma- 
tion in England, did not bring a sharp break in the old 
temporal alliance. Kings in England often spoke of their 
divine rights. This phenomenon is still visible today. 
England’s Queen must belong to the Established Church. 
Lutheranism in Europe, even in some Communistic areas, 
maintains contact with the state and receives partial sup- 
port from it. 

The Reformation, however, did make possible a new 
and better way. Old Christian truth had been uncovered. 
It was again apparent that the nature of the state was es- 
sentially secular and worldly. Earthly government was 
to care for the bodies of men and protect legitimate tem- 
poral works and interests. 

Luther and the other reformers emphasized the true 
spiritual nature of the church. The Reformation stressed 
the supremacy of Christ and His holy Word over the 
earthly ecclesiastical organization. Jesus Christ estab- 
lished His church in order to save men and lead them to 
everlasting blessedness. 

The Biblical understanding of church and state is 
clearly taught in the Augsburg Confession, first and pri- 
mary confession of Lutheranism and Protestantism. Arti- 
cle XVI deals with Civil Government and Article 
XXVIII speaks of the Power of Bishops. 

It took centuries, however, for Reformation princi- 
ples to work themselves out in the actual situation of 
church and state on earth. 


(Future issues will bring II — The American Way, 
and III — Federal Aid to Parochial Schools.) 


” 


eloved in the Lord 

Whether you are worshiping 

in a little frame church or a 
cathedral-like edifice, you know that 
these words of the pastor bring you to 
the great “moment of truth.” 


« ~ Let us draw near with a true 
heart and confess our sins unto God, 
our Father.” 

You have reached the crisis of Chris- 
tian worship, when sinful man meets 
the holy, righteous God. You bow with 
bared soul and say: “O almighty God, 
merciful Father, I, a poor, miserable 
sinner, confess unto Thee all my sins 
and iniquities with which I have ever 
offended Thee . . .” 


Again God’s servant speaks. Your 
soul drinks in the assurance, long 
familiar, yet ever new and ever more 
precious: “Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, hath had mercy upon us and 
hatr given His only Son to die for 
US seen ee 


This exchange between pastor and 
people is more than a launching device 
to get the service “off the ground.” 
The confession of sins and the absolu- 
tion are vital to Christian worship. 
This part of the liturgy is of special 
significance to Lutherans, for it repre- 
sents one of the great doctrinal and 
liturgical emphases of the Retormation. 


DIRECT LINE TO AUGSBURG 


From each opening service of con- 
fession and absolution in our church 
a direct line may be drawn to the Diet 
chamber at Augsburg, where Chancel- 
lor Beyer is now reading “Of Confes- 
sion.” After a brief but vigorous 
statement in Article XI he delivers a 
powerful blast against papistic abuses 
of the rite of confession in Article XXV. 


Few if any at the Augsburg assembly 
were unfamiliar with the Roman prac- 
tice of private confession. Long con- 
nected with the Roman  Church’s 
man-made sacrament of penance, con- 
fession involved: (1) compulsory enu- 
meration of sins to the priest and (2) 
the performance of satisfactions, in- 
variably associated with human merit, 
as imposed by the priest as judge. 

These conscience-binding abuses the 
Reformers called on churches to elimi- 
nate. And because they cleansed the 
rite of confession of such errors, the 
Reformers were accused of abolishing 
confession itself. 
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PRIVATE 


ESSION 
VECESSAIEY: 


BY ERICH HEINTZEN 


FLAT DENIAL 


The Chancellor’s opening words 
come as a flat denial of the accusation: 


“Confession in the churches is not 
abolished among us.” On the contrary, 
he continues: “Jt is not usual [for us 
Lutherans] to give the body of the 
Lord except to them that have been 
previously examined and_ absolved. 
And the people are most carefully 
taught concerning faith in the absolu- 
tion, about which formerly there was 
a profound silence... .” 


Again the shoe is on the other foot. 
The accusers turn out to be the ac- 
cused. But Article XXV goes on to 
accent the relief of being absolved 
from sin: 


“Our people are taught that they 


Should highly prize the absolution as 
being the voice of God and pronounced 
by God’s command. The power of the 
Keys is set forth in its beauty, and they 
are reminded what great consolation 
it brings to anxious consciences” — 
something the poor Romanist, toiling 
beneath his burden of satisfactions, 
did not really know. 


Furthermore: “God requires faith to 
believe such absolution as a _ voice 
sounding from heaven, and such faith 
in Christ truly obtains and receives the 
forgiveness of sins... .” 


Mentioning no names, the article 
then berates those who “immoderately 
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q 
>| 
| 
F ; 
extol” human satisfactions and | Sé 
pedal the merit of Christ and 
righteousness of faith. How can aij 
one charge that the Lutherans hi 
abolished confession? Why, even tH 
adversaries would have to admit ti 
the “doctrine concerning repentai 
has been most diligently treated é 
laid open” by the Lutherans. | 


: 


HAD THEY NOTICED? 


If Emperor Charles V and the me 
bers of the Imperial Diet were listen 
closely, they must have noticed h 
consistently the article stressed absc 
tion (the declaration of God’s gra 
rather than confession (the act 
man). They might also have cau 
this emphasis earlier in Article } 
“Of confession they [Lutherans] te: 
that private absolution ought to be 
tained in the churches, although 
confession an enumeration of all s 
is not necessary.” 


In sharp contrast to the winning < 
consoling beauty of the absolut 
through faith in the Christ of the cr 
the article points again to the holk 
ness of the “enumeration of sins” 
proach to confession. The Chance 
rakes this pious fraud with boom 
shot from three guns: clear Script 
simple logic, and ancient authorit 

“That an enumeration of sins is 
necessary and that consciences be 
burdened with anxiety to enumerate 
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S, for it is impossible to recount all 
s” is testified by Psalm 19:13. “Who 
understand his errors?” and by 
emiah 17:9: “The heart is deceit- 
Who can know it?” 
Logic, too, is against an item-by- 
m recounting of misdeeds: 
“If no sins were forgiven except 
Se that are recounted, consciences 
uld never find peace; for very many 
S they neither see nor can re- 
mber.” 
Again, ancient and eminent church 
thorities, Chrysostom among them, 
tify that a disclosure of sins is un- 
cessary. Also Gratian, a leading 
thority on canon law, holds that 
nfession to the priest is of human 
ht only. 
“Nevertheless” — the Chancellor 
ncludes his reading with two sound 
sons for keeping the rite of con- 
sion — “on account of the great 
nefit of absolution, and because it is 
erwise useful to conscience, con- 
sion is retained among us.” 


SPHERE OF PRIVILEGE 


An old proverb states that the abuse 
a good thing is no reason for re- 
ting the thing itself. A more homely 
rsion of it goes like this: “Don’t 
tow out the baby with the bath 
ter.” In keeping with this principle, 
ich is basically Scriptural, the Lu- 
erans in the doctrine of confession 
tew awey the “bath water” but kept 
e “baby.” 


Ln S\UZSOUrg Conyession 


In addition to observing the general, 
or public, confession of sins, the Lu- 
theran Church has also preserved in 
an evangelical spirit the tradition of 
private confession. Remember the 
answer to “What sins should we con- 
fess?” given by the Small Catechism: 
“Before God we should plead guilty 
of all sins, even of those which we do 
not know, as we do in the Lord’s 
Prayer. But before the pastor we 
should confess those sins only which 
we know and feel in our hearts.” Such 
private confession before the pastor, 
it must also be remembered, lies in the 
sphere of privilege and should not be 
forced on anyone. 

In his Confession of 1528 Luther 
expresses true evangelical regard for 
private confession: 


“I have a high opinion of private 
confession, because therein, privately 
and to each one separately, is spoken 
God’s Word and absolution for the 
forgiveness of sins, and as often as he 
desires, he may thereby have such for- 
giveness, as well as for the comfort of 
souls, so much so that it may not be 
forced on anyone by laws and com- 
mands but may be free to each accord- 
ing to his need, to be made use of when 
and where he will, just as it is free to 
secure advice and comfort, report of 
teaching when and where the need or 
the will impels. And I believe that one 
is not compelled to enumerate or report 
all sins, but those most pressing, or 
which one is willing to name... .” 


RELATIVELY NECESSARY 


Dr. C. H. Little in Lutheran Confes- 
sional Theolegy nicely sums up the 
place and the value of private confes- 
sion in the Lutheran Church of today: 


“Private absolution, or the dealing 
between pastor and parishioner in the 
absence of witnesses, is a valuable 
thing and is often necessary in order 
that pastoral care may be exercised in 
the administration of the means of 
grace. Private confession is relatively 
necessary and should be retained for 
various reasons. . It affords oppor- 
tunity to the parishioner to relieve him- 
self of special troubles burdening his 
conscience and enables him to receive 
the Gospel help and comfort that he 
so sorely needs. It is exceedingly useful 
in that it applies in a direct personal 
way to the penitent the very heart of 
the Gospel, assuring him of God’s 
grace and the forgiveness of his sins. 
It also sometimes enables the pastor 
to prevent the committing of sins... . 

“What is told to the pastor in con- 
fession shouid never be divulged. It is 
only as he gains the confidence of his 
parishioners in this regard that they 
will come to him with their heart- 
rending troubles. Private confession 
ought accordingly be retained in the 
church as affording opportunity to the 
members to confess their sins and to 
receive needed comfort and guidance. 
Our doctrine of Confession is an evan- 
gelical, not a legal doctrine. It should 
be used and appreciated by our people.” 


Following are words used in religious discussions, articles, and sermons. Check 
the definition which you think comes closest in meaning to the key word. A score 
of four correct answers is average; five, good; six, excellent. Answers on p. 20. 


1. Prodigal 
{A) thankless 
(B) wasteful 
(C) hoggish 


2. Divine 
(A) adorable 
(B) of God 
(C) godly 


3. Synoptics 
(A) Gospel harmony 
(B) condensed Bible 
(C) first three Gospels 


4. Antiphon 
(A) choir loft 
(B) against chanting 
(C) responsive singing 


5. Vicar 
(A) substitute 
(B) student 
(C) assistant 


6. Iniquity 
(A) lawlessness 
(B) unevenness 


(C) debt 
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R. CARL FERDINAND WILHELM 

WALTHER, humble man of God, 

did not compare himself to 
Dr. Martin Luther. Others, however, 
have done that. 

To say the least, Walther was one 
of Luther’s greatest and most grateful 
disciples. There are, moreover, C€I- 
tain parallels in their life and work. 

Both were born in Saxony, the sons 
of poor but pious and strict parents. 
Schooling took both away from home 
at an early age. Walther was only 
eight when his father sent him to the 
city school in Hohenstein. 

Luther’s father wanted his son to 
become a lawyer; young Walther 
wanted to be a musician. God decided 
both should become theologians. 


Spiritual Distress 


When Walther entered the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, crass rationalism still 
reigned at that institution. Accepting 
only truth which could be demon- 
strated, rationalists denied the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. They 
decried loyalty to the Bible as “bibli- 
olatry.” By rejecting Christ’s redemp- 
tive work, they reduced religion to a 
system of natural morality. Small com- 
fort for a distressed soul! 

For Walther, as for Luther, the 
question was: How do I find a gracious 
God? Walther received some help in a 
group of students who met for prayer 
and Bible study, led by an older candi- 
date for the ministry named Kuehn. 
But Kuehn, who had come to the joy 
of saving faith in Christ after a long 
struggle, attempted to lead the young 
men seeking his guidance in the very 
same path as. he had traveled. This at- 
tempt left Walther in deep spiritual 
distress and soul conflict. 


Luther in his distress was comforted 
by John von Staupitz; Walther’s Stau- 
pitz was Martin Stephan, a Lutheran 
pastor in Dresden, who pointed the 
troubled student of theology to the 
vicarious death of Christ. Walther 
looked upon Stephan as the man who, 
by God’s grace, saved his soul. Soon 
Martin Luther became his guide for life, 


Unscheduled Vacation 


An attack of what may have been 
tuberculosis interrupted §Walther’s 
studies during the winter of 1831—32. 
Six months of complete rest and fresh 
air under the loving care of his 
parental home restored his health. 

During this unscheduled vacation 
Walther read Luther’s works in his 
father’s library. There he became 
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By Lewis W. Spitz 


firmly convinced of the Biblical truth 
of Luther’s doctrine as formulated in 
the Lutheran Confessions — a con- 
viction which never again left him. 

All his life Walther remained a 
faithful student of Luther’s writings. 
His experience taught him what he 
later told his students: “The nearer 
Luther, the better a theologian.” Lu- 
ther had taught him that prayer, study, 
and trial make a theologian. 

Luther’s direct influence extended 
also into the Walther home. When 
Emilie Buenger consented to become 
Walther’s wife, he suggested that his 
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bride read the marriage sermons 
pended by Luther to his Epistle Po} 

Walther’s home was like that of | 
ther, not only as a little church) 
which God dwelt but also as a pll 
of culture and Christian hospital 
Song and music cheered the heart, 4 
guests were always welcome. 


Doctor's Hood 


Walther, like Luther, was a Dog 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Both | 
served the honor, though each wot 
have defended the truths of Scripts 
without the title. Luther’s respect | 
the Scriptures is well known; Waltha 
was like it. | 

In the controversy with Pastor Vi 
helm Loehe and the Iowa Synod of 
the so-called open questions, Walt! 
actually rose to the defense of evi 
word of Scripture, for he held ti 
where Scripture speaks, the matter 
settled. There must be no concessi 
to mere human opinion. He sacrifid 
not a jot or tittle of the Scriptures. 

To be able to show the clear a 
tinction between Law and Gospel! 
the mark of a great theologian. Su 
a man, Luther said, deserves a doctc 
hood. Walther’s Friday evening lectu: 
to his students, which centered on tl 
distinction, prove that he also qualifi 
for such a hood. 

In his sermons he again and ag: 
comes back to the doctrine of ju: 
fication by grace, through faith in Je: 
Christ. His chief topics were 1 
limited to the Lutheran principles 
Scripture, grace, and faith alone. | 
emphasized in particular the truth tl 
salvation is by Christ alone. 

But Walther, like Luther, did 1 
neglect to urge good works as we 
Like Luther, he could say with Sa 
Paul: “I have not shunned to deck 
unto you all the counsel of God.” 


A Blessed Death 


When Luther was on his deathb 
Dr. Jonas and the minister Coel 
asked him: “Reverend Father, do y 
remain fixed in faith in Christ and 
the doctrine that you have preachec 
“Yes,” was Luther’s answer. 

When Walther was about to die, P 
tor George Stoeckhardt asked him if 
stood ready cheesfully to die upon | 
grace of Christ, which he had p 
claimed all his life. Walther, too, : 
swered with an audible “Yes.” 

As these heroes of the Christian fa 
taught and lived, so they confider 
left this earth to meet their God 
heaven. 
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pts from a letter dated June 13, 1860, 
, Switzerland, addressed to Prof. Rudolph 
, substitute editor of Lehre und Wehre 
Editor Walther was in Europe for reasons 
alth. Translated and edited by Dr. Carl S. 
tr of the St. Louis seminary for Concordia 
logical Monthly. 

section of Dr. Walther's letter deals with 
harge that Missouri Synod theology was a 
istination,' that is, a _ restoration of 
ine" 16th- and 17th-century formulations 
ctrine, with the implication that Missourians 
nonprogressive, stressing orthodoxy, and 
ing undue interest in the past at the ex- 
of creativity. 


I SHOULD BE PERMITTED to express 
hat has moved my heart especially 
getting together with a large 
ber of church servants and church 
bers here, I should have to admit 
above all it is the unity of doctrine 
faith in which our Synod in Amer- 
tands. 


pils of the same teachers, of a Lu- 
and his faithful followers, we have 
to the clear knowledge and liv- 
onviction that our dear Evangelical 
eran Church, as she has set forth 
doctrine in her Confessions, agree- 
in all points with the Word of 
, is the continuation of the old, 
tolic church. 


Inited under this great principle, we 
knit together by a cordial, fraternal 
fidence. We are, in spite of all the 
yus-concern for our unity in doctrine 
faith, free, nevertheless, from every 
isitorial spirit, which can so easily 
vert the fraternal bond into oppres- 
iron shackles. 


9, too, mutual confidence prevents 
rom disregarding those differences 
octrine which become evident. In- 
d of declaring such points “open 
stions” and entering into mutual 
promises in order to remain out- 
diy united, we bring them out in 
open as manifest differences. 


le do not desist from seeking and 
ching in the Word of God and in 
testimonies of the church and the 
hers of the church until unity has 
1 attained also in those points in 
sh it might have suffered loss. We 
it is true, far removed from letting 
unity be conditioned by a general 
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The Unity We Cherish 


By C. F. W. Walther 


agreement in matters which are really 
unessential, that is, in matters about 
which the Word of God does not de- 
cide clearly or not at all. 


On the other hand, to us every- 
thing which God has revealed in His 
Word for awakening, preserving, and 
strengthening saving faith, is held to 
be essential. We will not permit our- 
selves to barter away what once was 
delivered to the saints. 


E SUSCRIBE WHOLEHEARTEDLY to 

\ the well-known maxim: In es- 
sentials, unity; in doubtful 

things, liberty; in all things, charity. 
We do so, however, not in a unionistic 
sense, which places even the doctrine 
of the means of grace into the category 
of doubtful things. We do so in this 
sense: that we gladly permit anyone to 
harbor his private opinions in matters 
which are not contrary to the Word of 
God so long as he does not attempt to 
subject anyone else’s conscience to his. 


So little is unity in the form and 
method of doctrine the goal of our en- 
deavors that we rather heartily rejoice 
in the multiplicity of spiritual gifts, 
which in this respect are given free 
play for their development. 


Our union stipulates agreement in 
ceremonies only insofar as this unity 
is required by the confessional rites of 
our church. Unity in practice is of 
great value to us, to be sure, but only 
insofar as the unhindered edification of 
the church depends upon a common 
foundation and as faithfulness to the 
Confessions requires it. 

Strongly united as we are now 
among ourselves, our unity is not, how- 
ever, a sectarian one. On the contrary, 
an inner longing for unity with all other 
denominations enlivens and inspires us. 
The less this unity among us is cold and 
abstract, so much the more it urges us 
to pursue unity with all Christians, 
especially with those who carry before 
them the same confessional banner. 


OT SELDOM, AND ESPECIALLY IN 

| \ Germany, there is hurled 
against us the reproach that our 

unity is dead, a stagnant unity and not a 


vital movement, because it is a unity of 
repristination and not of reproduction. 
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We are urged not to learn and re- 
ceive the pure doctrine from our fathers 
but once again to produce it freely and 
independently from the Scriptures, cre- 
ate it, so to say, a second time. Then 
only, it is supposed, our fellowship 
would become a green, fruitful branch 
on the tree of the universal church. 


But if we look at those in our time 
who do not repristinate the old pure 
doctrine but want to reproduce it, we 
shall note with dismay that the alleged 
reproduction consists in correcting the 
orthodox church everywhere, in school- 
ing the fathers, in finding new doctrines 
along the new way, in ostensibly erect- 
ing a new structure on a firmer founda- 
tion placed under the old structure. And 
this is done under the label of a strictly 
confessional but continuously develop- 
ing Lutheranism. 


SELF to be given what was previously 

dug from the mine of the Scriptures 
by the church through God’s illumina- 
tion, but wants to fetch everything 
from it by himself, he will indeed find 
out whether God is beginning the 
history of the church anew with him 
and granting him once more the gra- 
cious visitation of the Reformation era. 


|: SOMEONE WILL NOT ALLOW HIM- 


The incomparable gift of a Luther 
and other great instruments of God con- 
sists specifically in this, that they not 
only present Biblical truth, but also 
that he to whom they present this truth 
is led to see clearly that the truths pre- 
sented are Biblical. To properly ac- 
cept the pure doctrine from the hands 
of our believing fathers does not there- 
fore exclude, but includes drawing it 
out from the well of Scripture. 


Oh, how I rejoice, therefore, that 
God has given me the great grace to 
participate in the fellowship of our 
Synod! To the praise of the Lord I ac- 
knowledge that I perceive in her a re- 
turn of the days of our fathers’ unity of 
faith. May the gracious and merciful 
God, from whom this unity is a pure 
gift of grace, continue to preserve it 
among us. May He make us faithful 
that also on our part we may preserve 
this precious jewel. 
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Yes, There Are Lutherans in Uta 


As told by Edgar P. Kaiser, Ogden pastor 


Th 


Lutheranism 


“steady 


advance 


of 
in the 


Mormon 


State 


As he parked on Salt Lake 
City’s famed Temple Square, the 
Lutheran pastor spotted a fa- 
miliar sticker on the car with the 
Minnesota plates. Evidently one 
of the passengers was a student 
at a Lutheran college in the 
Gopher State. 

“Tm a Lutheran pastor,” the 
local clergyman said by way of 
introducing himself to the driver. 

“A Lutheran minister in Salt 
Pakews Cityae Une mmaniswas 
stunned. “You mean there are 
Lutheran churches here?” 

Unusual? Perhaps. But Utah 
Lutherans aren’t so sure. Many 
can recall experiences like that of 
the Ogden pastor who called on 
a newly arrived Lutheran family 
from the East. 

“You know,” confided the 
young housewife, “when we first 
learned we were being trans- 
ferred to Utah, we wondered if 
we’d find Lutherans there.” 


“Queer” Ideas 


“Lutherans in Utah?” Though 
irked sometimes by quizzical re- 
marks about Lutheranism in the 
land of the Great Salt Lake, 
Utah Lutherans understand how 
tenderfoot outsiders get their 
“queer” ideas. 


ZION CHURCH (Augustana Synod), Salt Lake City, mother 


fe 


church of Lutheranism in Utah and the largest Lutheran congre- 
gation in the state, recently dedicated a new house of worship. 


After all, it’s natural for people 
to think Utah is all Mormon. 
When Brigham Young led the 
Mormon pioneers to Utah in 
1847, he hoped to found an all- 
Mormon community. Hounded 
by hatred and persecution wher- 
ever they practiced their faith, 
Mormon leaders set out to estab- 
lish their new “Zion” far from 
the reaches of civilization. They 
looked for territory where they 
could believe and live the ideals 
of their “restored Gospel’ with- 
out interference. 


Mineral Discoveries 


Mineral discoveries in Utah, 
however, and the completion of 
the first continental railroad on 
Promontory Point brought grow- 
ing numbers of non-Mormons 
into the region. When Congress 
turned thumbs down on Brig- 
ham Young’s “State of Deseret,” 
the bubble had burst for good. 

Many articles about Utah (see 
Saturday Evening Post, April 1, 
1961) still leave the impression 
that Utah is Mormon and Mor- 
monism is Utah. True,~ seven 
of every ten Utahans are claimed 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormon _ is 
really a nickname). This. still 
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leaves nearly 300,000 Utahai 
who are not even nominal 
connected with the LDS chure 
A sizable number of these a 
Lutheran. 


Gestures of Friendship 


Organized work by Luthera 
in Utah began some 35 yea 
after the Mormon trek. Occ 
sionally those first Lutherans sz 
outward gestures of friendship 
non-Mormon churches. Brigha 
Young donated the ground f 
the first Roman Catholic chur 
in Utah. His son once gave $ 
to the building fund of Tab 
Lutheran Church. But most 
the earlier LDS people we 
never too happy about the | 
vasion of their promised land 
the “Gentiles.” 

Something of the difficulty 
the work of those early days m 
be gathered from the final ent 
of Pastor H. Jensen (Tabor I 
theran Church, 1906—12) in _ 
ministerial journal: “With mx 
and ever deeper sorrow than 
ever had imagined to experier 
out here do we say good-bye 
this field. But our prayer is tl 
God’s grace may cover our she 
coming and His blessing be | 
tended to our successors.” 
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Scandinavian Settlers 


0 follow up settlers of Scan- 
ivian origin living in and near 
Lake City, the Evangelical 
heran Augustana Synod of 
th America began work there 
1882. The Synod’s Zion Lu- 
an Church became the 
her congregation of Luthera- 
a in Utah. Zion, still the 
est congregation in the state, 
mtly built a lovely church on 
capital city’s east bench. 
a 1885 a Pastor Kuhr held 
ices in Salt Lake City. His 
ll group eventually became 
John’s Lutheran Church, the 
her church of Missouri Synod 
heranism in Utah. 
astor W. Luessenhop, mis- 
ary at large in Colorado, next 
eared on the scene. The 1892 
erikanischer Kalender lists 
| as serving Salt Lake City, 
vo, and Ogden. 


“City of the Saints’ 


\t the turn of the century, 
m Rev. J. R. Graebner was 
ed to Salt Lake City, work by 
Synod got under way in 
vest. St. John’s, now 400 
ymunicants strong, was or- 
ized in 1903. 
n 1900 Rev. A. G. H. Overn 
an serving a Norwegian Lu- 
‘an church in Salt Lake City. 
.bout the same time the 
ted Evangelical Lutheran 
irch (Danish) also entered 
“City of the Saints.” Rev. H. 
sen arrived in 1904. This 
r marks the beginning of 


Tabor Lutheran Church. Only 
because of support given by the 
church in Denmark could this 
mission stay alive in its early 
days. Interestingly enough, this 
help from abroad continued until 
the Nazis occupied Denmark jin 
1941. 

From these first churches Lu- 
theranism reached into other 
major cities of Utah, western 
Wyoming, and southern Idaho. 
In 1888 the Augustana Synod 
had organized a congregation in 
Ogden, Utah’s second-largest 
city. But except for an Icelandic 
Lutheran church at Spanish Fork 
and a German Lutheran church 
in Ogden, Lutheranism marked 
time in Utah for many years to 
come. 

Defense Plants 


World War II with its military 
installations and defense plants 
brought surging life and strength 
to a struggling Lutheranism in 
Utah. In quick succession Mis- 
souri Synod congregations or- 
ganized in Ogden (1940) after 
attempts dating from 1923, in 
Murray (1941), Provo (1944), 
and Layton (1949). 

Discoveries of oil and minerals 
in eastern Utah during the fifties 
sent the church into Vernal, 
Moab, and Blanding. Today Lu- 
theran churches are found in all 
major cities except Cedar City 
and Logan, and even the latter 
has a Missouri Synod preaching 
station. St. Paul’s Church of 
Ogden with its plans for a new 
house of worship seating 500 


typifies the determined advance 
of Lutheranism in the “Mormon 
State.” 

National Lutheran Council 
churches in Utah now number 
nine, all with resident pastors, 
and total some 1,500 communi- 
cant members. The Missouri 
Synod has ten organized congre- 
gations and four preaching sta- 
tions, with more than 1,600 
communicants. 


Minuteman Missile 


Time magazine (Jan. 25, 1960) 
predicted that northern Utah may 
become the nation’s most im- 
portant missile center, a predic- 
tion which the success of the 
Minuteman missile seems likely 
to make true. Drawn by the 
state’s many economic advan- 
tages, non-Mormons from all 
over the U.S. are streaming into 
Utah. 

They find it a land of high, 
rugged mountains, fertile, irri- 
gated valleys, strange and beau- 
tiful deserts, wide, silent salt 
flats, and the strange wonder of 
the briny inland sea. 

They find a land of strange 
temples which they are forbidden 
to enter, with plentiful no-smok- 
ing signs and whispers of 
polygamy, a land whose schools, 
politics, and business are domi- 
nated by one powerful church. 

But they also find Lutherans in 
Utah with active churches and 
prospering schools, Lfttherans 
preaching the full Gospel of 
Christ Jesus as man’s complete 
and only Savior from all sins. 


ore than 60 trained evangelists of 
the Wabag Lutheran Church were ready to go 
into the Kandepe area of New Guinea when 
the Australian government ‘‘derestricted’’ the 
region. 


This development is typical of the young 
church, according to Dr. H. H. Koppelmann, 
Synod’s Secretary of World Missions. 


“The Engas are not only receiving the 
Gospel with joy,’’ he says, ‘‘but they are also 
eager to spread the message of salvation.” 


As soon as they become members of the 
church, he adds, many of these Lutherans want 
further training in evangelism so that they can 
go out and teach others. 


Recently Missionaries Victor E. Heinicke and 
Kari Stotik flew to Kandepe in a plane piloted 
by Ron Robertson of the Australian Missionary 
Aviation Fellowship. After the flight they 
walked about and selected several outstations 
for placing evangelists. 


“In every case,” the missionaries report, 
we met with considerable success and were 
well received by the people. They were happy 


to give us lend for setting up preaching 
stations.” 


lying to the south and southeast of the 
church's base of operations, Kandepe is one of 
four areas previously closed to missionaries 
but now declared open by the government. 
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RLY LUTRERANISM 
IN AMERICA 


“he Palatinate, along with other if 


.German provinces west of the 
Rhine River, had suffered severely 
m the Thirty Years’ War. 
h of warring armies and overrun by 
des of cruel soldiers, the country- 
> had been {aid waste. 

Thousands of thrifty farmers, vint- 
s, shopkeepers, and tradespeople 
1 been thrown out of employment 
1 their families left destitute. Roads 
re filled with fleeing men, women, 
i children. In their distress the un- 
tunate Palatines cast longing eyes at 
1erica, where they hoped to begin 
anew. 

Jathering around a young Bavarian 
tor, Josua Kocherthal, a group of 
therans made its way to England. 
meless, friendless, in the strange city 
London, these impoverished Pala- 
2s were supported by government 
nts and charitable gifts. 

300n, however, voices in Parliament 
nplained of the cost of feeding the 
ugees, and it was suggested they 
sent to the New World. There, 
newhere in the Hudson Valley, the 
atines could be useful in producing 
9 supplies for the English navy — 
yber, tar, pitch, turpentine, and 
np. In addition, a new settlement 
iid serve as a buffer between the 
wn colony of New York and the 
nch and Indians to the North. 


Free Again 


Accordingly, Kocherthal and _ his 
:k were placed aboard ship for their 
rey. A parting gift from Queen 
ne, a small church bell, gladdened 
hearts of the pastor and his congre- 
ion. After a long and stormy voy- 
, during which several children were 
n and baptized, the immigrants 
Jed in New York on New Year’s 
y 1709 — the first German Lu- 
ran congregation to set foot on 
erican soil. 

4or the winter months ahead the 
Palatines remained in New York 
wards of the governor. Then spring 
ie. Ice and snow began to melt. 
joyful anticipation of a home of 
rT own they made their way into the 
2 forests 100 miles to the north. 
they were delighted with their new 
oundings. Here they were a free 
ple once more. Here they could 
without the haunting fear of war 
persecution. Here they could wor- 
. without interference and educate 
r children. 

he farmers, vintners, and shop- 
pers set to work, cutting down trees 
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In the 


The Palatines 


Hudson Valley 


and snaking them into huge piles. 
With the sharp scent of burning wood 
in the air, they erected rough shelters, 
log huts caulked with clay. For sup- 
plies they built storehouses. 

On Sundays the Palatines assembled 
for worship. Many a word hung un- 
spoken in the quietness of a little 
church as their thoughts rose to God. 
They sang their old chorales and lis- 
tened to long sermons. 


Mohawk Chiefs 


But alas! It takes a long time and 
much back-breaking labor to convert 
a forest into a homestead. Supplies of 
food gave out, and the new colony 
began to suffer want. Not knowing 
where to turn for help, Kocherthal 
journeyed back to England and ap- 
pealed to Queen Anne. 

In the meantime shipload after ship- 
load of homeless Palatines had arrived 
in London. Herded together in Black- 
heath on the outskirts of the city, they 
lived in tents and were viewed by 
curious sight-seers. Among these were 
some Mohawk Indian chiefs on a visit 
to London. 

Touched by the plight of the home- 
less Palatines, the Mohawks offered 
them a large tract of land in the beau- 
tiful Schoharie Valley of New York. 
Eleven ships were chartered for the 
crossing. Kocherthal, with an additional 
contingent of 3,000 Palatines, was on 
his way, much to the delight of most 
Londoners. 

On their arrival the Palatines ex- 
pected to settle in the fertile valley 
the Mohawk chiefs had promised them. 
But Governor Hunter had other plans. 
He wanted workers in the pine forests; 
the Schoharie Valley was no place to 
produce tar, pitch, and turpentine. 
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And what the governor wanted seldom 
yielded to scruples of conscience. 

In Robert Livingston he found a will- 
ing ally. This Scotsman, notorious in 
colonial history for his sharp trade 
practices with the Indians, had become 
a wealthy landowner with extensive 
holdings along the Hudson _ River. 
From him the governor purchased 
6,000 acres in the foothills of the 
Catskills and established camps on both 
sides of the river, the East Camp and 
the West Camp. 

The shrewd and greedy Livingston 
had also managed to obtain the gov- 
ernment contract to furnish supplies 
for the immigrants. By cheating on 
the contract he made himself all the 
richer, while the Palatines, detached 
and unmoored and alone, suffered from 
hunger and privation. 


Painful Bruises 


Their assignments to distill tar and 
turpentine and to wind hemp left little 
time to raise foodstuffs. The hurt of 
injustice left painful bruises on their 
hearts. They reminded the governor 
of the original offer the Mohawk chiefs 
had made. Would they be permitted to 
go? His answer was a huffy no. They 
had been brought here, and here they 
would stay. For good! Their job was 
to collect tar and to wind hemp. 

Not knowing where to turn, Kocher- 
thal and his fellow countrymen re- 
solved to send secret emissaries into 
the Schoharie Valley. Did the offer of 
free land still hold good? The men re- 
turned with good news. Yes, a promise 
was a promise. Moreover, the Indians 
were ready to translate their promise 
into aciual help to get them settled in 


their land. 
: (Continued on page 21) 


NATU AL DISASTER 


\IN A CENTURY 
SAYS TEXAS PASTOR 


OF HURRICANE CARLA 


By Arthur Kollmeyer, Rosenberg, Tex. 


Hurricane Carla, which struck the 
Texas coast Sept. 11, was the state’s 
worst natural disaster in a century, but 
so far no loss of life has been reported 
among members of the Missouri Synod. 

The miraculous escape from danger 
is credited, under God’s guidance, to 
ample Weather Bureau warnings four 
days before the eye of Carla hit at 
Matagorda Bay, lashing the coastline 
with furious winds and gales and high 
tides. 

In the calm that followed, most peo- 
ple returned home to face some dam- 
age. Some returned to face total loss. 

To give the WITNEss a firsthand re- 
port, I made a 600-mile survey trip 
through several areas battered by the 
hurricane, stopping at Wharton, Edna, 
Victoria, Hitchcock, Texas City, Gal- 
veston, Freeport, Lake Jackson, and 
Palacios. 

Some places were inaccessible be- 
cause of water, debris, and barricades. 
At other points armed guards had to 
be passed. 

Everywhere men were working to re- 
store utility lines, and overhead planes 
and helicopters de!ivered food and 
clothing to isolated areas. 

A few towns and cities hard hit by 
Hurricane Carla could not be reached 
in a two-day survey trip. Nor was it 
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possible to get accurate reports on 
damage from the Houston, Orange, and 
Port Arthur areas or from regions as 
far as 100 miles inland. 

Here is a town-by-town report. 


Wharton 


At Wharton, a city of huge trees, 
I saw piles of uprooted trees blocking 
roads and littering yards. Workmen 
were clearing the debris and hauling 
trees away. No church members could 
be contacted, but to all appearances 
the church buildings were almost intact, 
with only a few shingles missing. 


Victoria 


Strong winds hit Victoria, destroying 
many roofs, parts of homes, and trees. 
Some members in the area around the 
industrial town of Seadrift had also 
suffered property damage. 

Water was driven into the church by 
high winds, and some of the carpeting 
had to be removed in order to dry. 


Edna 
Winds from 140 to 160 miles an 
hour had taken a heavy toll in property 
damage at Edna near the eye of the 


hurricane. Major loss was the Negro 
school. 


Practically every home in and around 
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Two feet of water had 
stood inside the Texas 
City home of Mr. and 
-M Cunderman, 


_170-mile-an-hour \ 
Ww a cattle traile 


Typical tree damage al 
aiong the Texas coast 


Edna sustained some damage, rangi 
from minor to severe. Outside the ¢ 
some of the church members lost m 
chine sheds and barns. The remaini 
cotton crop, as is true all along t 
coast, is a total loss, but the grain ri 
still has a good stand. 


Texas City 


A check of the church properties 
Texas City showed no evidence of da 
age. The church is built on the high 
elevation in this city, 11 feet abc 
mean tide level. Farther on into 1 
city, near the seawall, water dam 
is evident everywhere. 

I visited the home of one of 1 
members, Mrs. Will Gunderm 
About two feet of water had stood 
the house. Floors and rugs were s 
urated with sand and sea water, 2 
furniture was water-stained. 

Her husband showed us the hes 
pilings and small boats that had co 
to rest in their yard. Everywhere 
looked in this area near the bay, peo 
were in the same situation, with r 
and furniture drying in the yard. 


Galveston 


From the causeway into Galves 
workmen were cleaning the highway 
debris with bulldozers and maintain 
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ch work will go on for days. No 
arch property was harmed, but dam- 
2 to property owned by members 
s heavy. 

Al Olson, a photographer, lost his 
me and studio. One home burned 
wn, another was blown away. 

The pastor was busy calling on his 
mbers to bring comfort and assur- 
ce in this hard-hit city. 

We passed within a biock of the area 
vastated by the tornado that struck 
night while hurricane gales were still 
wing. The entire front of one house 
S ripped away, leaving the home and 
ntents exposed like a dollhouse. 
hers were tossed and toppled amid 
maze of utility wires. 

No injuries were reported by mem- 
rs of the church in Galveston — 
ym either hurricane or tornado. 


Freeport 


On the way to Freeport I passed 
ough Alvin, Angleton, and Lake 
rbara. All along the way trees were 
ywn down and sheds were crumbled. 
reasses of cattle littered the roads. 

In Freeport I tried to make my way 
the parsonage, but even though it 
s late Thursday afternoon, I drove 
water just below the level of the 
r doors. 

One member tried in vain to wade 
ough water up to his armpits in an 
ort to reach his home. The next day 
made it to the house but did not 
en the doors for fear of letting dam- 
ing waves wash through the house. 
1 Saturday morning he got into the 
me, of course finding all furnishings 
stroyed. 

Pastor Wodtke reports at least 12 
nilies of the congregation have lost 
ir possessions. In nearby Sweeny 
» community suffered similar damage. 
y one is known to have been injured. 


Lake Jackson 


Pastor Schulz reported that damage 
Lake Jackson was minor compared 
h other cities. He said he was thank- 
that God had seen fit to be so gra- 
us and to spare them, a sentiment re- 
itedly expressed. 


Palacios 


To enter Palacios, I had to detour 
from the main highway, for five homes 
were obstructing the passage. One 
could sense immediately that in this 
small community terrible damage had 
been inflicted. 

At the parsonage I saw destruction 
words cannot describe. Here at close 
range we saw damage we had seen from 
a distance in other places, for Pastor 
Wickham led us through the wet debris 
of what had once been his home. 

One wall of the house, located near 
one of the waterfronts, had been 
knocked out. From the outside through 
a gaping hole we could see what was 
left of the bathroom and two of the 
bedrooms. A small cattle trailer had 
been blown in by the winds, estimated 
by those who rode out the storm to 
have reached 170 miles per hour. Pas- 
tor Wickham said the carcass of a cow 
had been removed earlier. 

Inside the house we walked over 
mud, wet matted grass, and mattresses. 
A cedar fence post was lying in the 
kitchen drain. The refrigerator was 
tumbled to the other side of the kitchen. 

Amid shelves where canned goods 
had once stood was one stack of china. 
still intact. The washing machine stayed 
in the kitchen, but a home freezer full 
of food had been washed almost 100 
feet away from the house. 

In the living room, among the debris, 
rested the piano — upside down. Nearly 
all the windows in the house were gone. 

In the office, evidence of 39 years 
in the ministry lay water-soaked and 
covered with mud. Files were strewn 
all over the floor. The library was scat- 
tered — into other rooms, into the yard, 
and across the street. Office equipment 
was nowhere in sight. One of. the walls 
barely supported the roof. 

As we walked about outside, we 
found water-bloated copies of Statis- 
tical Yearbooks and Lutheran Annuals, 
as well as wet clothing and a seminary 
graduation picture. Recognizable, but 
not worth keeping. The yard was piled 
with furniture, luggage, and articles 
washed from great distances. 

Throughout it all Pastor Wickham 


Kept repeating: “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

The church, recently dedicated and 
unharmed by the hurricane, was a ref- 
uge for about 40 people who rode out 
the storm. 

Rosenberg 


Appalled by what I had seen, I re- 
turned to Rosenberg, some 23 miles 
west of Houston. The people in our 
congregations at Rosenberg and Wallis 
had survived the hurricane physically. 
The church in Wallis received some un- 
determined damage. 

The loss sustained by members of 
these congregations was mainly through 
crops remaining in the fields and busi- 
nesses affected by agriculture. Had the 
eye of the hurricane passed over this 
area, the damage would have been far 
greater. 

Corpus Christi 


In Corpus Christi, according to in- 
formation from a telephone conversa- 
tion with Dr. Roland P. Wiederaenders, 
Second Vice-President of Synod, prop- 
erty damage, especially along North 
Beach, was severe. 

Windows in the downtown area were 
smashed, and for a few days the mili- 
tary stood guard against possible loot- 
ing. Newer homes in North Beach 
withstood strong gales, but older homes 
were destroyed. 

A few heavily traveled roads were 
washed out. The causeway to Padre 
Island will have to be replaced. This 
will take one year and one million 
dollars. The road to the Naval Base was 
also heavily damaged. Members in 
Port Lavaca and Aransas Pass were 
spared physical harm, Dr. Wiederaen- 
ders reports. 

While the eye of the hurricane did 
not pass over Corpus Christi, strong 
winds swept through the city. Dr. 
Wiederaenders said he tried to work 
in his office above his garage, but the 
wind finally made work impossible. 
Many thousands were evacuated from 
this area. 

Dr. Wiederaenders summed it all up 
for us: “We are deeply grateful for the 
gracious providence of God.” 


Typical scenes in hurricane-tornado stricken Galveston, where damage to property of church members was keavy. 
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Members and staff of the Synodical Survey Commission at its August retreat meeting in St. Louis 
Seated (I. to r.): Milton Carpenter, Dr. Robert V. Schnabel, Dr. Paul Koenig, Adolph W. Herrmann, Dr. A. G. Huegli, Dr. Oliver R. Harms (com 


mission chairman), Rev. Carl J. Schuette (commission secretary). 
secretary), Marlyce Mae Hoffschneider (secretary), Harold J. Dunkelmann, 


Standing: Rev. Herbert Berner, Rev. G. W. Lobeck, Rev. August R. Suelflow (research 
abe Mrs. Muriel Threinen (secretary), Elizabeth Kops (secretary), Fred A. Schur- 


mann, Rev. Clarence W. Knippa, L. C. Turnock, Jr., Rev. Justus P. Kretzmann. Absent: Edgar M. Kluge. 


SEE NEED FOR REDEFINING BASIC ROLE 
OF CONGREGATION, DISTRICT, SYNOD 


“Perhaps we have unwittingly been 
drifting away from the purpose for 
which Synod was originally organized,” 
said Dr. Oliver R. Harms, Synod’s First 
Vice-President and chairman of the 
Synodical Survey Commission, in giv- 
ing a progress report on the commis- 
sion’s work. 

Because of Synod’s “tremendous 
growth,” he added, it has been difficult 
to keep in proper focus the relation- 
ship of Synod to its Districts, the Dis- 
tricts to the congregations, and the con- 
gregations to Synod. 

“While we have been studying all 15 
points referred to us by the San Fran- 
cisco convention,’ Dr. Harms went on, 
“our major emphasis has been on these 
relationships. We are concerned about 
keeping them in balance. To do so, it 
may be necessary to redefine the basic 
role of congregation, District, and 
Synod.” 

About 65% 


Regular meetings of the 15-member 
commission and of its three subcommit- 
tees were augmented by a four-day 
early August retreat in St. Louis, where 
the group brought to completion “about 
65% of its work,” according to Rev. 
August R. Suelflow, research secretary. 

In October and November meetings 
the commission will conclude its assign- 
ment to study the 15 “items” and to 
make recommendations, which must be 
published ‘at least six months prior to 
the opening date” of the 1962 synodical 
convention in Cleveland. 

“Our study of the relationships be- 
tween congregation, District, and 
Synod,’ Dr. Harms explained, “has 
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been made in the light of our history. 
I have been deeply impressed by the 
wealth of significant information pro- 
vided by our research secretary.” 
Synod’s First Vice-President then 
sketched that history, dividing it into 
three periods: 1847 to 1899, 1900 to the 
1930s, and the 1930s to the present. 


Congregations 


In the first period congregations 
dominated the scene. Congregations 
were locating fellow Lutherans, assimi- 
lating them, or supplying them with 
pastors or lay readers. Leaders of Synod 
were trying to bring Lutherans of 
America together. 

Synodical organization was simple, 
the church small. Present at its found- 
ing convention in 1847 were 15 clergy 
delegates, 4 lay delegates, and 11 ad- 
visory members. Statistical reports for 
1847 list 37 congregations, 4,099 souls, 
and 764 elementary school pupils. 

Most synodical business could be 
transacted in conventions. The Missouri 
Synod had no foreign mission program. 
For the first 40 years Synod in its 
foreign mission program supported 
European Lutheran mission societies. 

From 1847 to 1899 the educational 
system of the church was in its infancy. 
Both seminaries, one junior college 
(Fort Wayne), and one teachers college 
(Addison) were operating by the end of 
the first decade. Other junior colleges 
did not open until the early 80s (Mil- 
waukee, Bronxville, Concordia, Mo.) 
and 90s (St. Paul, Winfield). The 
Seward teachers college dates from 
1894, 
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Districts 


During the second period, 1900 tc 
the 1930s, synodical Districts came tc 
the fore. This development was fore- 
shadowed by the roster of the 189% 
delegate synod: 166 clergy delegates 
160 lay delegates, 142 advisory mem. 
bers; also by the statistics for 1900. 
2,147 congregations, 728,240 souls 
422,565 communicants, 92,042 elemen 
tary school pupils, 24,717 Sunday 
school pupils — a considerable increase 

The church was expanding during 
this period, still reaching out for Lu 
theran immigrants east and west of the 
Mississippi, but also seeking the un 
churched and giving new meaning t 
“home missions.” Branches of ihe fou 
original Districts (Western, Central 
Northern, Eastern) began to form. -A 
the turn of the century the number o 
Districts had grown to 16. 

Though the educational system o 
Synod was growing (Portland, Oakland 
Edmonton, Austin) and mission worl 
in India was getting started, primary ac 
cent had shifted from the congregatiot 
to the District. Synod was expandin; 
and strengthening the church througl 
its Districts. 


Executive Secretaries 


The third period of Synod’s history 
from the 1930s to the present, is agai 
characterized by growth, as seen b 
registration figures for the 1959 synodi 
cal convention: 378 clergy member: 
371 lay delegates, and 149 advisor 
members; also by the statistics for 196( 
5,532 congregations, 2,469,036 soul: 
1,571,641 communicants, 149,201 ele 
mentary school pupils, and 895,18 
Sunday school pupils. 

Characteristic of this period, too, i 
the emergence of executive secretarie 
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-in the Districts and in the adminis- 
ation of Synod. Because District mis- 
mn boards could not keep up with 
€ pace of mission expansion, they in- 
riably delegated much of their time- 
msuming work (exploring new fields, 
irting missions, visiting stations, guid- 
g and directing the missionaries) to an 
ecutive secretary of missions, or mis- 
yn director. 

As the number of elementary schools 
ew, District boards of education dele- 
ted much of their work to an execu- 
fe secretary of parish education or a 
perintendent of schools. Since more 
nds were required to finance District 
id synodical endeavors, Districts be- 
n to call stewardship secretaries. 


Network of Schools 


At the same time Synod found that it 
uld not operate a network of syn- 
lical schools and foreign mission fields 
rough boards alone. These boards 
so required the services of executive 
cretaries and staffs. Other boards and 
missions, too, found it necessary to 
ll executive secretaries for their com- 
ehensive programs (parish education, 
cluding schools, Sunday schools, adult 
lucation; missions to the blind and 
af; Armed Services Commission; 
»mmission on College and University 
ork; Public Relations; Support and 
‘nsions; Social Welfare; World Re- 
if, etc.). 

Commenting on the shift toward 
ecutive secretaries in the District and 
Synod, Dr. Harms said: “It is here 
at we must understand one another. 
is possible for some to get the idea 
at Synod is a group of executives at 
rk in St. Louis. It is also possible 
r some to think only in terms of Dis- 
ct activities — as if we were made up 
a number of little synods working in 
2ir own geographical areas instead of 
king together as an integral part of 
nod.” 

; Synod Creates Districts 
Actually, Dr. Harms emphasized, “it 
always Synod that creates the Dis- 
ct. Synod establishes Districts so that 
work may be carried on more efiec- 
ely.” 

To bear out this statement, Dr. 
arms explained that 15 of Synod’s 34 
stricts “receive financial assistance to 
me degree from the Home Missions 
tion of Synod’s budget” for their 
ganized mission outreach. Until the 
e 1870s Synod received all funds for 
ssion work and allotted them to the 
stricts. 

At that time, he said, Districts began 
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to retain mission funds for their own 
use and sent their surpluses to Synod. 
“During and after the 1880s,” he ob- 
served, “deficits began to appear more 
prominently on the synodical level.” 

Synod has also maintained a general 
Church Extension Fund to help build 
churches ‘wherever necessary,” Dr. 
Harms continued. “Our work among 
college and university students, our re- 
cruitment efforts, and other enterprises 
are carried on in, by, and through the 
Districts. All of us are doing these 
things together. Synod is made up of 
congregations, pastors, and teachers 
who join together to do the Lord’s work 
in their Districts, in North and South 
America, and all over the world.” 

Executive secretaries on the synodi- 
cal level, he stressed, “do not use dicta- 
torial methods. The aim of these execu- 
tives appointed by Synod is to give di- 
rection and assistance to congregations 
or Districts.” 


Congregation Sovereign 


As a pastor “still fresh from the 
field,” Dr. Harms said, “let me empha- 
size that the congregation is the basic 
unit in the life of the church. The con- 
gregation is sovereign. We want to 
keep it that way.” 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “no congre- 
gation can exist by itself and for itself 
as an isolated unit. The congregation re- 
ceives its continuous life from being as- 
sociated with other churches and from 
extending the kingdom of God with 
other churches.” 

To “make our democratic form of 
government work” and to bring about a 
mode of operation whereby Synod’s 
endeavors will “originate with the con- 
gregation, carry over to District and 
synodical conventions through the dele- 
gates, then back again to the congrega- 
tions,” the Survey Commission is ask- 
ing such questions as: What part does a 
congregation play in relation to other 
congregations? What relationship does 
Synod have to the congregations and 
the Districts? 

“If these relationships are properly 
understood and kept in balance,” Dr. 
Harms said, “we can do our work effec- 
tively and in a democratic way.” 

Through the San Francisco conven- 
tion Synod “has asked us to examine, 
clarify, and, if necessary, to improve 
these relationships. What we are really 
striving for is to establish and maintain 
our relationships in such a way that 
our members will take part in our work 
program so that it need never come 
from the top down but always move up 
from the congregations.” 
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Dedication day at Caracas 


Paper Bag Factory 
Now Caracas Church 


With the dedication in midsummer 
of Iglesia Luterana La Santa Trinidad 
(Holy Trinity Lutheran Church), Cara- 
cas, the booming Venezuelan capital re- 
ceived its first Missouri Synod church 
edifice, Rev. Hector Lazos, pastor of 
the 100-member flock reports. 

Speaker for the historic occasion 
was Dr. Andrew A. Melendez, Spanish 
Lutheran Hour speaker. 

Also present for the rites, attended 
by 350, were Rev. Robert Gussick, mis- 
sion counselor for the Caribbean area; 
Rev. Edgar Keller, director of the Latin- 
American lay workers’ training pro- 
gram; Rev. Robert Huebner, pastor of 
Caracas’ El Salvador Congregation; and 
Vicar Gale Schmidt. 

Santa Trinidad for four years had 
been worshiping and working in rented 
quarters — a large dwelling that had 
been converted into a paper bag fac- 
tory. Faced with eviction and failing to 
find another suitable building or site, 
the church purchased the property and 
immediately undertook construction. 

Architect Tulio Aschieri’s unusual 
vertical design, reports Pastor Lazos, 
“makes use of every inch of space.” 

Worship facilities, with seating for 
175, and church offices are on the 
ground floor, while the second story in- 
cludes Sunday school facilities, meeting 
room, kitchen, and a small apartment 
for the custodian. 

La Santa Trinidad followed up its 
dedication with a PTR mission, which 
resulted in an enrollment of 25 adults 
for the membership class. 
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Notes and Quotes 


RECORDED — “Mr. President,” said Hon. Vance 
Hartke (D. — Ind.) in the U. S. Senate, “the LU- 
THERAN WITNESS recently published the second in 
a series of articles by the Reverend Lambert Brose. 
In this article he asks, ‘Why Does Communism Appeal” 
Because his answer is extremely interesting, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record.” The Aug. 31 
request of Mr. Hartke, member of St. Paul’s (Missouri 
Synod), Evansville, was granted. 


LIBEL — Lawyers are being libeled by The New 
English Bible, according to Ontario’s Attorney General 
Kelso Roberts. Speaking to an audience of lawyers, he 
said the new version substitutes the word “lawyer” for 
“scribe” so that the profession is consistently linked to 
the Pharisees. He cited “‘Alas, you lawyers and Phari- 
sees... !” as “the unkindest slur of all.” 


RETIRED — Retired at an age when most men are 
reaching their peak, Chaplain Werner R. Saar (Lt. Col., 
U. S. Army Reserve) after clinical pastoral training 
accepted a call to the Lutheran Chaplaincy Service of 
the Twin Cities as successor to Rev. Adolph E. Frey. 
Pastor Saar’s 17 years of Army service included 511 days 
with front-line combat troops during World War II. 


ECHOES — Norman Cardinal Gilroy, Archbishop 
of Sydney, Australia, has charged that the Australian 
government is showing “favoritism” by using tax money 
to aid government schools only. “This favoritism toward 
one group and its citizens at the expense of other citi- 
zens,” he says, “is clearly unjust.” 


FIVE —- Scouts William Lang, William Hauser, 
Richard Lang, Michael Haberkost, John Reiner, all 
members of Zion Church, Akron, Ohio, on July 30 re- 
ceived the Pro Deo et Patria award. Meeting for 
18 months with their pastors, Dr. Ottomar Krueger and 
Rev. Karl Krueger, the five youths took special courses 
of instruction. All completed special projects and spent 
150 hours working on church property. 


Answers to “Testing Your Religious Vocabulary” 


1. Wasteful (B) — The word prodigal is not found in our 
Bible translations. Jesus’ well-known parable, Luke 15:11-32, 
which might more aptly be titled ‘The Two Lost Sons,” got its 
name from the reckless younger son who ‘‘wasted his substance 


oe in riotous living’’ (RSV: “squandered his property in loose liv-— 


ing’’). The chapter heading for Luke 15 in both the King James 
Version and the Revised Standard Version keeps the familiar 
title ‘The Prodigal Son.” 

2. Of God (B)—JIn religious usage the adjective divine 


i always means belonging to God or coming from God, as divine 
__ Word, Christ's divine nature, light divine, love divine, etc. The 


noun divine means a clergyman, one who is specially dedicated 
to God and His service. : 

3. First three Gospels (C) — Synoptic comes from the 
Greek: to see together. Because the Gospel accounts of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke cover the life of Christ from the same 
general viewpoint and are similar in subject matter, arrangement, 
and language, they are often called the Synoptic Gospels. St. 
John’s Gospel includes material not found in the other Gospels. 
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EQUALS — There is no direct evidence th 
Negroes are innately inferior to whites in intellect, d 
clares a statement issued by the executive committee | 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issue 
The statement replied to findings in a recent study | 
Prof. Henry E. Garrett of the University of Virgini 
who concluded that the weight of evidence indicat 
Negroes are inferior to whites in mental ability. 


SHECHEM — To gain insight into the meaning | 
Old Testament Scriptures, three Missouri Synod schola 
next summer will study at the American School f 
Oriental Research in Palestine and take part in an e: 
cavation project at Shechem, reports Dr. Carl S. Meye 
director of the St. Louis seminary’s School for Gradua 
Studies and chairman of a newly organized Committ 
for Archaeological Studies. The threesome: Prof. Ca 
F. Graesser, Prof. Albert Glock, Dr. Raymond Surbur. 


KENNEDY — Today’s “popular preaching” co! 
centrates on “how to solve individual troubles and ho 
to cure insomnia. ... It is as if our God had becon 
primarily a divine sleeping pill or tranquilizer... . TI 
messages coming from our pulpits are little, squeakir 
words of cheer. We have the strange idea that o1 
religion ought to keep us from getting involved in tt 
terrible issues of today,” says Methodist Bishop Geral 
Kennedy. 


IDEA — At every service of ordination to the mi 
istry, writes Howard G. Hageman in the Church Heral 
one midwestern church receives a special offzring whic 
is given the newly ordained pastor to furnish his librar 
with books. Any church which invests in its pastor 
library, he notes, will find itself repaid many times. 


ACTIVATED — Shortly after Rev. Alfred P. Klau 
ler, editor of the Walther League Messenger and Chi 
of Chaplains of the Chicago-based 322d Logistic: 
Command, was promoted to the rank of full Colone 
his unit was ordered to active duty. He reported Oct. 
for a tour of duty that “will be a minimum of one year. 
Col. Klausler states in announcing his resignation : 
executive secretary of Associated Church Press. 


4. Responsive Singing (C) — Versicles and other pe 
of the liturgy chanted responsively by pastor and congrega 
as well as hymns and hymn verses sung alternately by cl 
and congregation, are termed antiphonal (accent on se 
syllable). : 

5. Substitute (A) —A vicar is one who serves as a: 
stitute or representative in office, especially one who fills a | 
porary position as pastor or assistant to the pastor or who 
plies a vacant parish. In the Missouri Synod vicar is the te 
commonly applied to a student of theology who serves a y 
in parish or mission work as part of his seminary training. — 
Roman Catholic Church claims that the pope is the vicar (rey 
sentative) of Christ on earth. : 

6. Unevenness (B) — Iniquity, one of many Bible we 
for sin, carries the image of man’s deviation from the straig 
and level, the just and right. Others: sin (missing the mar! 
trespass (slipping aside); transgression (overstepping the Le 
lawlessness); offense (tripping, stumbling); debt (moral shortage 
wickedness (winding aside, crookedness). . 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


THE PALATINES 


(Continued from page 15) 


path was hewn through the wilder- 

Part of the congregation, suffer- 
from frostbitten feet on the way, 
yped through heavy snows. With- 
the consideration and kindness of 
r benefactors, who helped them 
edible roots and herbs, the new 
vals would not have survived the 
ter. Though Livingston did his ut- 
t to recapture his workers and send 
n back into the pine forests, they 
ained firm in their resolve to stay. 


Journey to Heaven 


ocherthal and his family were not 
ng those who left for the Scho- 
e. As pastor of the whole flock he 
ded to remain and serve his far- 
g parish from West Camp. Trudg- 
on foot or going on horseback 
ugh the ample solitude of the for- 
his thoughts were always with those 
er his spiritual care. He conducted 
me services, taught the children, 
tized the infants, and read the 
al service for the dead. 


/ith the arrival of spring, the new- 
ers fingered the rich soil of the 
2y and hopefully planted what little 
| they had brought with them. But 
mall planting could produce only 
ger returns. Again troubled by a 
gus shortage of food, they resolved 
end their leader to England again. 


ocherthal was willing, but death 
rvened in June 1719. Plans for his 
1 journey to England were inter- 
ed, as the epitaph on his tomb- 
e says, by a journey to heaven. He 
buried in a small Palatine ceme- 
in West Camp — among his fellow 
vers and countrymen he _ had 
ed so well. JoHN M. RUNGE 


District Conventions 
antic 

' 25—28, Bronxville, N.Y. 

ynscious that God had placed “im- 
al tidings” into their “mortal hands 
ie burden of Dr. George W. Wittmer's 
age — 485 pastors, teachers, and lay 
yates busied themselves with Kingdom 
ions along procedural lines which dif- 
| markedly from “the traditional.” 

1e doctrinal paper, “Christian Motiva- 
” by Rev. Theodore Thormahlen, was 
read by the essayist but was included 
he convention manual for previous 
y and thorough discussion by delegates 
‘ctional meetings. The four sections 
heard board reports, then subdivided 
smaller groups for closer discussion 
| phases of District work. Action was 
1 at plenary sessions. - 


BER 3, 1961 


Action included several overtures di- 
rected to the 1962 synodical converition 
requesting: (1) that Resolution 9 of the 
San Francisco convention be declared un- 
constitutional since in effect it is an amend- 
ment to Article II of the constitution and 
conflicts with amendment procedure laid 
down in Article XIV; (2) that a commis- 
sion be elected to study the theological 
and practical problems of Synod, submit 
a preliminary report to Synod’s congrega- 
tions by January 1964, and a comprehen- 
sive report with recommendations to the 
1965 convention; and (3) that the 1968 
convention of Synod meet in New York 
City. 

It was voted to make the District presi- 
dency a full-time office, implementation of 
the resolution to be effected by the Board 
of Directors “as soon as possible.” 

Introduced were the 12 “President’s 
Scholarship” winners, three young people 
from each of the four vice-presidential 
areas of the District, who will enter train- 
ing for full-time church service under 
a competitive award plan voted last year. 

Seven new congregations, 11 pastors, 
and 29 teachers were welcomed into Synod. 


RONALD G. FROEHLICH 
Northwest 
June 26—30, Portland, Oreg. 


Some 250 visitors along with 309 dele- 
gates registered for the Portland college 
sessions, presided over by First Vice-Presi- 
dent Emil Jaech while President Bensene 
was recuperating from a “slight coronary.” 

The Walther essay presented by Mich- 
igan District President W. Harry Krieger 
depicted Synod’s founding father as an 
evangelical preacher and counselor who 
made the Word “come alive” in dynamic 
applications to the conditions of his time. 

Organization of seven congregations, 
erection of ten new churches and eleven 
parsonages, and purchase of seven new 
sites marked the year’s mission expansion. 
Also opened was a campus center for stu- 
dent work at the University of Washington. 

Special recognition was given to the 
mission survey and field-analysis work of 
the District’s full-time lay worker Glenn 
Stocker. 

Parish school enrollment has passed the 
2,000 mark, with 37 congregations active 
in operating 23 schools. Swelling enroll- 
ments at the Portland Concordia indicate 
that the District is among the leaders in 
student recruitment. 

To resolve the question whether the 
District presidency should be made a full- 
time office, the Board of Directors was 
asked to submit data and procedural de- 
tails to congregations and circuit cabinets 
for study in 1962, looking to District con- 
vention action in 1963. 

The “proposal plan” put into operation 
last year for setting parish goals in sup- 
porting the District and synodical work 
programs will be continued according to 
a convention decision. The plan assumes 
a 10% .basic budget increase for all con- 
gregations. 

Offer of a gift of one half the cost of 
a new District office building spurred the 
convention to authorize a special drive to 
raise the rest of the amount needed. A site 
has already been purchased through the 
gift of another individual. 

FREDERICK R. RIESS 
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Manitoba-Saskatchewan 


June 26—29, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 


“If we wish to bear the name ‘Lutheran’ 
with propriety and honor, Bible study must 
have a primary place in our churches,” 
said Dr. Clarence Spiegel, Springfield semi- 
nary professor, whose lectures on Bible 
study drew pointed discussion. 

Glowing reports of the pilot Bible Week 
success in the Estevan area under super- 
vision of Dr. O. E. Feucht led the 38 pas- 
tors and 36 lay delegates to plan a District- 
wide Bible class enlistment effort in fall. 

Citing the loss by transfer of 11 District 
pastors and the acquisition of only six re- 
placements as “the most disappoirting 
feature of our work last year,” President 
L. W. Koehler asked: “Are some pastors 
unwittingly making a mockery of the di- 
vine call to a certain parish by staying only 
one, two, or three years? On the other 
hand, are some of our congregations under 
the impression that Synod owes them a 
pastor every time they ask for one?” 

Delegates also took practical aim at 
alleviating the perennial manpower shert- 
age by voting a $25-per-month salary in- 
crease over the next two years for District 
missionaries. 

Synodical representative Arthur C. Nitz 
counseled a careful doctrinal course to 
avoid “the Scylla of literalism” on the 
one hand and the “Charybdis of liberal- 
ism” on the other. 

Rev. Fred Schole, newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Church — Canada, 
pointed out procedures to be followed in 
the formation of an autonomous Canadian 
body by 1965. The District’s enabling res- 
olution looking toward the new organiza- 
tion won unanimous approval. 

For the first time representatives of the 
District LWML described the work of 
their organization to a convention. Mem- 
bers of the District Walther League exec- 
utive board also spoke to the delegates. 


ExLpor A. Bruss 


Northern Illinois 
June 26—29, River Forest 


“Study again Dr. Walther’s and Dr. Pie- 
per’s application of sin and grace to our 
present-day theology,” advised Dr. Theo- 
dore F. Nickel in his first convention presi- 
dential message. He drew attention to the 
“evil specter of continental neo-ortho- 
doxy,” which threatens “even our church 
with the same kind of invasion that 
brought almost all of Europe’s Lutheran- 
ism to its knees.” 

Dr. Paul Zimmerman’s paper on “Crea- 
tion and Evolution” held to the position 
that nature (God’s work) and the Bible 
(God’s book) cannot be in conflict. “When 
science and the Bible seem to disagree,” 
said the Seward college president, “either 
the Bible is being misunderstood or science 
is making a statement that is not a correct 
interpretation of nature.” 

“Adult Bible study remains the Dis- 
trict’s No. 1 education problem,” prodded 
the report of Christian Education Superin- 
tendent A. H. Kramer. The Superintend- 
ent, who had visited all of the District’s 
596 elementary school classrooms last 
year, also noted a 239-pupil increase and 
a 194-teacher turnover in 109 schools. 

According to Dr. Martin Piehler, exec- 
utive secretary of stewardship, budget 
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giving for the first five months increased 
by $43,785. At convention time the 
$850,000 District thankoffering for a River 
Forest college chapel had passed the tkree- 
quarter mark. 

To the 38 teachers, 21 pastors, and three 
congregations who became new members, 
Synod’s First Vice-President, Dr. Oliver 
R. Harms, brought a timely reminder: 
“When you sign the constitution of Synod, 
which is an advisory body to our congre- 
gations, you say that you abide by the 
Holy Scriptures and the Confessions of the 
church based on those Scriptures, and that 
you will do the work which our congrega- 
tions have banded themselves together to 


” 
do. RUDOLPH F. NORDEN 


Alberta and British Columbia 
July 3—7, Edmonton, Alta. 


Future expansion must be planfied in 
the interest of the best stewardship of 
manpower and money, the mission report 
stressed after citing the perennial shortage 
of pastors for the District’s 74 mission sta- 
tions (five new) and 43 parishes (four 
new). Last year’s gain: 1,173 baptized 
members, 421 communicants. 

To alleviate this shortage, delegates 
agreed to a policy of engaging lay workers 
to serve congregaticns on a contract basis 
under the supervision of a nearby pastor. 

At a special convention service Rev. W. 
A. Rumsch was installed as executive sec- 
retary of missions and parish education, 
Rev. Kurt Klein as institutional chaplain 
for the Vancouver area. 

Plans for organization of the Lutheran 
Church — Canada, blueprinted for ‘the 
convention by Dr. A. H. Schwermann, 
were greeted with enthusiasm. Continued 
study and planning ‘toward organizing as 
a sister synod received ready approval. 

Special offerings for the student-aid fund 
were asked in connection with the 40th 
anniversary observance of the Edmonton 
college in October. 

A District Board for Social Welfare was 
authorized, and congregations were urged 
to establish welfare committees. A resolu- 
tion noting a growth of immoral and ob- 
scene material in television fare called on 
the Canadian broadcasting industry to 
eliminate “elements which tend to bring 
about a deterioration of the nation’s moral 


fiber. WiLsur A. RuUMSCH 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


Ordained: CANDIDATSS 


Brohm, Robert J., in St. John, San Francisco, 
Calif., by Arthur Brohm, July 30. 
Pauling, Ruclare D., in Trinity First, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., by C. H. Pauling, Aug. 20. 
Rahn, Robert L., in St.John, Rosemount, 
Minn., by C. L. Bornmann, June 18. 

Rodeck, Ronald R., in St. John, Forest Park, 
Ill., by Erwin L. Paul, Aug. 13. 

Schooler, Eugene E., in St. Peter, Columbus, 
Ind., by V. Paul Heine, June 25. 

Williams, Edwin, in Trinity, Lockport, N. Y., 
by Herman Meier, Aug. 13. 


Ordained ard Installed: 


Fox, Keith C., Redeemer, Fort Worth, Tex., 
by C. A. Gaertner, July 2. 
Muenchow, Fred A., Trinity, 
_Grace, Grandin, N. Dak., 

Friedrich, Aug. 13. 


Amenia, and 
by William E. 
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as asst. pastor, Emmanuel, 


Muller, Lyle D., Schoedel, 


Fort Wayne, Ind., by Walter M. 
Aug. 13. 


Ordained and Commissioned: 


Berndt, Manfred H., as missionary to Hong 
Kong, in pe Paul, Wittenberg, Wis., by Her- 
man H. Koppelmann, Aug. 13. ? 
Horn, Clifford W., as missionary to Japan, in 
Zion, Victorville, Calif, by O. H. Horn, 
Aug. 20. mn 

Riemer, Hilbert W., as missionary_to Korea, 
in Trinity, Freistadt, Wis., by H. H. Koppel- 
mann, Aug. 20. . ; 

Spreier, John E., as missionary to Taiwan 
(Formosa), in St.John, Buhl, Idaho, by 
M. D. Hilgendorf, Aug. 20. | 

Wenger, Dwight E., as missionary to New 
Guinea, in Martin Luther Chapel, Penn- 
sauken, N. J., by Herbert C. Meyer, Aug. 20. 


Installed: Os 


Brohm, Robert J., Redeemer, Kimberly, 
Idaho, by Armand J. Mueller, Aug. 13. __ 
Buettner, Ernest H., Zion, Kramer, and Zion, 
Gardena, N.Dak., by Arnold L. Lueker, 

Aug. 27. " 

Cramer, John W., St.John, Brunswick, Mo., 
by Walter J. Lotz, Aug. 13. ‘ 

Damerow, Ronald D. (addl. charge), Saint 
John, Mount Hope, Ohio, by W. H. Werning, 
Aug. 13. y 

Grothman, Floyd W., Calvary, St. Louis 
County, Mo., by Alvin C. Mack, Aug. 27. 

Haupt, Ross E., Immanuel, Sweet Springs, 
Mo., by William Hepting, Aug. 20. 

Hillmer, Sigmund W., Immanuel, Evansville, 
Ind., Aug. 13, and Zion, Elberfeld, Ind., 
Aug. 18, by Omar F. J. Rau. 

Jacob, Roy A., Zion, Bogalusa, La., by Thomas 
E. Schuetz, Aug. 20. 

Kurz, Rudolph E., Tallmadge Lutheran, Tall- 
madge, Ohio, by W. H. Werning, July 30. 
Loesch, Nathan, Good Shepherd, Portland, 

Oreg., by Edwin C. Zschoche, Aug. 13. 

Marcis, Walther P., St. Paul, West Frankfort, 
Ill., by W. H. Kohlmeier, Aug. 13. 

Nass, Bernard F., Messiah, Clio, Mich., by 
Hugo O. Ferber, Aug. 6. 

Neemeyer, Victor W., Pilgrim, Santa Monica, 
Calif., by Pres. Victor L. Behnken, July 2. 

Rahn, Robert L., Trinity, Wolf Point, Mont., 
by Pres. Paul M. Freiburger, Aug. 6. 

Rohe, Herbert W., as missionary to deaf in 
Texas and Oklahoma, in Houston, Tex., by 
Hobart Meyer, Aug. 13. 

Roth,: Erhard P., Trinity, Janesviile, 
by Edgar H. Eifert, Aug. 6. 

Schlade, Edwin F., St.John, Stryker, Ohio, 
by L. J. Rausch, Aug. 20. 

Schooler, Eugene E., Trinity, Auburn, Nebr., 
by P. R. Schmidt, July 16. 

Stahmer, Henry D., as asst. pastor, St. Paul, 
ig Dodge, Iowa, by H. J. Witzgall, Aug. 


ats 

Steil, Wilmar A., St.John, Pembroke, Ont., 
Can., by John Korcok, Aug. 20. 

Thiele, Waldemar, Town and Country, Sac- 
ramento,. Calif., by Enno Klammer, July 2. 

Tietjen, Walter C., Holv Cross, Kimberley, 
B. C., Can., by Walter Wachlin, Aug. 13. 

Trieglaff, Eugene E., Our Savior, Shreveport, 
La., by Lothar Kleinhans, Aug. 13. 

Zielske, Daniel E., Trinity, Greenwood, and 
St. John, Christie, Wis., by F. H. Sprengler, 
July 30. 

Zunker, George W., St. John, Farley, Mo., by 
Theo. G. Schoech, Aug. 27. 


Minn., 


Installed: TEACHERS 


Adams, Cand. Donald W., Emmanuel, Ashe- 
ville, N.C., by Armin C. Draegert, Aug. 13. 

Bahr, Edward F., as principal, Zion, Glendale, 
Calif., by W. H. Wuthrich, Aug. 20. 


Beisel, Cand. Donald, St. Peter, Deshler, 
Nebr., by E. C. Werner, Aug. 20. 
Berg, Richard. W., St. Paul, Oconomowoc, 


Wis., by C. H. Clausing, Aug. 20. 
Bernat, Clarence F., Sr., Interparish School 
(Redeemer and Our Savior), Grand Rapids, 
5 bee Toe V. Fitz, Aug. 27. 
erndt, Cand. Clarence, Jr., Trinity, Lansing, 
Mich., by Wm. C. Huener, Aug. 30. otal 
Boehlke, Edward P., as_ principal, Zion, 
Nampa, Idaho, by Richard E. Gross, Aug. 


20. 
Boldt, Cand. H. James, St. Paul, W i 
ovis BY Karl L. Barth, Aug. 27. Sexe 
aus, Cand. Kenneth F., St. John, Wat 
Wis., by Victor Dahlke, Aug. 27. phe Sud> 


Dahl, Paul E., St. Luke, Reno, Nev. 
Armand E. Mueller, July 23. een PY 
Eller, Cand. James W., St. Paul, Sherwood, 


Oreg., by Benj. W. Schuldheisz, Aug. 20. 
ee pa Franklyn, as principal, St. John, 
endallville, Ind., by H. H. Heine, Aug. 27. 
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Firnhaber, Stuart, Immanuel, Englewo 
Colo., by Frederick Hahn, Aug. 20. 

Gugel, Cand. Clyde E., Salem, Jacksonvi 
Ill., by Herbert C. Rose, Aug. 27. 

Gutknecht, Cand. Bruce, St.John, Red B 
Ill., by M. H. Gross, Aug. 20. | : 

Gutz, Ewald C., Trinity, Amarillo, Tex., 
Edwin Heyne, July 30. 

Kaelberer, Cand. Jerome, St.John, Trum 
Minn., by Arthur Drevlow, Aug. 20. 

Koenig, Cand. David L., First, Chattano 
Tenn., by Everett G. Grese, Aug. 27. 

Koeppen, Cand. Robert, Immanuel, Murph 
boro, Ill., by W. H. Kohlmeier, Aug. 27, 

Kollmorgen, Rex, Salem, Forest Green, 
by Robert M. Jank, Aug. 20. 

Krause, Wilbert E., Zion, Dallas, Tex., by 
A. Gaertner, Aug. 13. 

Matthews, Cand. Darrell E., St: John, (Fay 
ers Retreat) Dillsboro, Ind., by J. 
Strelow, Aug. 27. , 

Meyer, Cand. Richard, Trinity, Oshkosh, 
by K. R. Going, Aug. 20. 4 | 

Olson, Glen W., St. Peter, Monte Vista, Co} 
by M. H. Elmshauser, Aug. 6. : 

Opferbeck, Cand. Ronald, First Trinity, Pi 
burgh, Pa., by Frederic E. Schumann, A 
Dike 

Otten, Theodore, 
St. Paul, Paducah, Ky., 
Aug. 20. (ae 

Reins, Louis W., Holy Cross, Collinsville, ] 
by W. C. Bekemever, Aug. 27 

Robinson, James H., i 


as director of educati 
by Frank Ka 


as principal, St. Pet 
Deshler, Nebr., by E. C. Werner, Aug. 2 
Roell, Donald E., Immanuel, Rockwell C 
Iowa, by O. A. Sylwester, Aug. 13. 
Sasse, Cand. Donald, St. John, Mayville, Wi 
by Carl W. Ladewig, Aug. 27. 
Schaeffer, Orville G., Elm Grove, Elm Gra 
Wis., by Victor A. Bartelt, Sept. 3. 
Schifferdecker, Cand. James, St. Paul, Far 
ington, Mo., by B. J. Loesel, Aug. 13. | 
Schmidt, Lawrence A., Trinity, Jack: 
Mich., by O. M. Riedel, Aug. 13. 
Schreivogel, Paul, as Executive Secretary 
Christian Growth for Walther League, 
cago, Ill., by Elmer N. Witt, Aug. 6. . 
Schumacher, Joel; Immanuel, Belvidere, | 
by Arnold E. Gierke, Aug. 20. | 
Stewart, Cand. Dennis L., Zion, (Lone El 
Bunceton, Mo., by W. F. Krahn, Aug. 27 
Thies, Alfred H., St. Paul, Houston, Tex., | 
Hobart Meyer, Aug. 6. } 
Uffelman, erald, Bethlehem, lLakew 
Colo., by Wm. H. Remmert, July 16. 
Witt, Carl P., as director of education, Pe 
Fico Rivera, Calif., by Paul Lemke, A! 


Zorn, Cand. Glen R., Immanuel, Hankins 
N. Dak., by Otto N. Truog, Aug. 20. ) 


Commissioned: 


Cooke, Cand. Gary, as missionary teacher’ 
New Guinea, in Grace, Klickitat, Wash, | 
Hugo W. Larson, Aug. 20. 


| 

Official Notices 

Rev. Fred Stark, Calgary, Alta., has be 

appointed Counselor of the Calgary Circuit 

succeed Rev. Edward Fox. 

Rev. V. L. Meyer, Vancouver, B.C., 

been appointed Counselor of the nev 
created Vancouver Circuit. — ALFRED M 


rial Alberta and British Columbia 
rict. 


The following have been appointed Co 
selors of our newly created circuits: R 
William Schepman, Huntington, Ind., : 
North Central-1 (Columbia City Circui 
Rev. Herman Heine, Kendallville, Ind., 
North Central-6 (Kendallville); Rev. Howe 
Georg, Woodburn, Ind., for North Centra' 
(New Haven); Rev. Henry Hartenber 
Toledo, Ohio, for North Central-9 (Toled 
Rev. Omer Hartman, Brownstown, Ind., | 
Southern-7_ (Seymour).— Orromar KRUEG 
President, Central District. 


Counselor appointments: Rev. Clarer 
Cizek, Chippewa Falls, Wis., to replace Ri 
Fred Rotermund (Eau Claire Circuit); R 
Martin Clausen, Shawano, Wis., to reple 
Rev. Wm. A. Uttech (Shawano); Rev. Warr 
Paulson, Newberry, Mich., to replace Rev. 
A. Steil (Upper Michigan East); and R 
Clifford Brege, Bessemer, Mich., to reopla 
Rev. C. B. C. Oesleby (Superior). — Lito 
H. Goerz, President, North Wisconsin Distri 


Rev. Walter Keisker, Jackson, Mo., has be 
appointed Counselor of Circuit 3 to succe 
Rev. Wilbur Maring; Rev. Walther W 
Soeldner, St.Louis, Mo., of Circuit 17 
succeed Rev. Oscar Bohnert. — W. J. STELLE 
President, Western District. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


he election of an associate professor in 
ology at Concordia Teachers College, 
vard, Nebr., has been postponed. — Oscar 
Witk, Secretary, Electoral College. 


Call for Additional Nominations 


he Board of Control of Concordia College, 
waukee, Wis., herewith invites all con- 
gations and others entitled to do so to 
ninate additional candidates for two as- 
iate professorships in the department of 
jlish and the fine arts. One of those elected 
to teach in the area of English and the 
er in the area of music. Those who 
ninate candidates will kindly take this-into 
sideration and indicate in which area the 
ididate is especially competent. 

‘he time for nominations has been ex- 
ded to 60 days after the publication of this 
ice. Send nominations to Rev. FE.Lrx 
STZSCHMAR, Secretary, Board of Control, 
4 N. 68th St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 


Election Results 


tev. Arnaldo J. Schmidt, Santo Angelo, 
G.S., Brazil, was elected president of the 
=ological Department of Concordia Sem- 
ry, Porto Alegre.—CarLtos H. WanrtH, 
retary, Board of Control. 


rof. Harold Buls has been elected asso- 
te professor in the area of classical lan- 
ages, and Dr. Paul Foelber has been elected 
the chair of music at St. John’s College, 
nfield, Kans.— Eart W. ScHMIEsING, Sec- 
ary, Board of Control. 


Request for Colloquy 


‘red Radtke, Minneapolis, Minn., requests 
olloquy to qualify for the called teaching 
1istry in The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
10d. He will pursue the colloquy program 
jer the Examining Committee of Concordia 
ichers College, Seward, Nebr. — Ernst H. 
\HLKE, President, Minnesota District. 


‘tors: Changes of Address 


soehringer, Hans, R.4, Valparaiso, Ind. 
‘onstable, John, 692 Trumbull Ct., Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio ; : 
‘aerber, Richard B., Box 16, Baguio City, 
_Philippines 

‘rey, John D., 1234 Manitoulin Pike, Bruns- 
wick, Ohio 

rerike, Ernest L., 2114 E. Jackson St., 
Bloomington, I11. 

‘raudin, Arthur F., 204. Main St., Seward, 
Nebr. ; 
folzhauer, Ray G., 620 Jennings St., Sioux 
Citv 4, Iowa ‘ 

luegli, Albert G., 657 Northview Dr., Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 
llick, Frederick S., 1017 Ross Ave., Greens- 
boro, N.C. ; ‘ 
anzow, Carl C. (em.), 2140 Fair St., Vic- 
toria, B. C., Can. 


E COMMUNICANT MEMBERSHIP of Mount Calvary Church, St. Ih 
sht), “but the voting body of our inner-city church and various O 
‘s Karna Kohtz (left) this summer headed a vacation B 
re confirmed and 15 of their children received Baptism. 


‘OBER 3, 1961 


aA Arthur O., R.2, Box 167G, Arnold, 


oO. 

Keekley (Kuechle), Harold F., 2144 Briar- 
dale Rd., Fort Worth 19, Tex. 

Knippa, M. Erich, Box 274, 210 Dewald, 
Copperas Cove, Tex. 

Koenig, Wayne W., 15057 
Livonia, Mich. 

Korris, Albert J., R. 3, Iuka, Ill. 

Krueger, R. Robert, 47 Howell St., Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. 

Lehnhardt, Marvin H., 2904 Grand Rte., 
St. John, New Orleans 19, La. 

Lehr, Milton, 16162 Ellis Ave., South Hol- 
land, Ill. 

Loesch, Nathan, 12420 S.W. Knoll Dr., 
Portland 23, Oreg. 

Meyer Virgil F., 626 Scottsdale, Richardson, 

ex 


Houghton, 


Mueller, Armand J., 217 E. Nelson Rd., 
Moses Lake, Wash. 

Mueller, Charles S., 3808 Littleton, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Mueller, George J., 4122 Natural Bridge 
Blvd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 

Mueller, Reinhold J., 503 Pontiac St., 
Rochester, Ind. 

Novotney, John, Cadott, Wis. 

ouee. Philip M., Box 397, Burkburnett, 
ex. 

Pennekamp, Chaplain Victor F., 303-A 
Cedar St., Glasgow A.F.B., Mont. 

Pickelman, Clarence A., 1647 Rosewood 
Way, Colusa, Calif. 

Pieper, Walter A., 905 E. Woodlawn, Box 
227, Ludington, Mich. 

Pool, Charles H., 5824 Duncan St., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Rodehorst, Ervin C., c/o Lutheran Hospital, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Sammetinger, Carl A., 870 Escarpment Dr., 
Lewiston, N. Y. 

Schlecht, Hilton M., 19526 Yuma St., Castro 
Valley, Calif. 

Schulze, Victor A., Box 442, Parma, Idaho 

Stahmer, Henry D., 1426 N. 12th St., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa 

Streufert, Kenneth, 506 Lindberg Rd., West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Welser, Carl F., 2257 Parkwood, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Wentzel, Chap. (Capt.) Ernest F., U.S. 
Army Chaplain School, Fort Slocum, 
IN-oYe 

Wessler, Raymond W., 514 Sibley Blvd., 
Calumet City, Ill. 

Wessler, William E., 3802 Sunset Dr., Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 

Wildgrube, Paul F. Office: 514 Keefer St., 
Vancouver 6, B.C., Can. Res.: 731 E. 56th 
Ave., Vancouver 15, B.C., Can. 

Zimmerman, Paul A., 901 Robin St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Teachers: 


Arkebauer, Herbert J., 311 Hawkeye Apts., 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Brandt, William E., R.1, Worden, Il. 

Brown, Robert E., 1505 Maple Grove, Cleve- 
land 21, Ohio 


(487) 


co 


ouis, is “predominantly Caucasian,” says Pastor Murray W. Martin 
rganizations is well integrated.” Pastor Martin and student deaco- 
ible school staff for 240 children of the neighborhood. In August, 13 adults 
Parents of all unbaptized children who attended the VBS are being visited. 


Bruenger, A. Kenneth, 19044 Schoolcraft, 
Detroit 23, Mich. 

Doepel, Martin J., 5857 N. 60th St., Mil- 
waukee 18, Wis. 

caiet, Eugene, 2115 Geneva St., Racine, 

is. 

Foerster, Lloyd, 209 Taylor, Oak Park, IIl. 

Hanneman, Robert, 1027 S. Tenth Ave., 
Maywood, Ill. 

Harman, Ronald V., 1716 Getz Rd., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

olsen Roy G., 137 Terry Ave., Rochester, 
Mich. 

Rept, Aaron, 100 Windsor Rd., Springfield, 
Ill. 


Krause, Wilbert E., 4829 Abrams Rd., Dal- 
las 14, Tex. 

Krenning, Richard G., 87-22 79th Ave., 
Glendale, L.I., N. Y. 

Kuerschner, Vernon, 4084 Jonathan, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Kunkel, Herbert, 926 Santa Monica, San 
Antonio 1, Tex. 

Ladendorf, Richard D., 235 Carney, Twin 
Falls, Idaho 

Lange, Theodore E., 304 N. Fifth St., Box 
32, Thorndale, Tex. 

Leapaldt, Reuben L., 1933 Third St., N. W., 
Minot, N. Dak. 

Lehenbauer, Emil H., 1401 Payson Ave., 
Quincy, Ill. 

Levenhagen, William A., 3256 Voigt Ct., 
Indianapolis 24, Ind. 

Luebke, Fred C., 116 E. Hillcrest Dr., 
Seward, Nebr. 

McLaughlin, C. R., 344 Bush Ave., (West 
Paterson), Little Falls, N. J. 

Merz, Walter S., 113 Warwick Rd., Paw- 
tucket; Rei: 

Miller, Herman F., 22784 Liscomb, East 
Detroit, Mich. 

ae Eldon, 343 Mayfair Ave., Orange, 
Calif. 

Nitz, Robert E., 8311 W. Winnemac Ave., 
Norridge 31, Ill. 

Obst, Paul, 904 W. 96th Terr., Kansas City 
14, Mo. 

Otto, Richard C. (cand.), 1022 N. Highland, 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 

Prokopy, Paul E., 18058 Northlawn St., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 

Quillen, Ernest, 5425 Cleveland Ave., Kan- 
sas City 30, Mo. 

Reins, Louis W., 19 Susan Ct., Collins- 
ville, Il. 

Roemke, Ernest, 9263 Coyle, Detroit 28, 
Mich. 

Skov, Norval, 313 Park Ave., Apt. C, San 
Fernando, Calif. 

Speckhard, Gerald P., Lutheran High 
School, 3201 W. Arizona Ave., Denver 19, 
Colo. 

Treichel, Herbert, Concordia College, 275 N. 
Syndicate St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Troyke, Fred, 3338 Greenbush Ave., Cincin- 
nati 39, Ohio : 

Varner, Roger V., 117 E. Oak St., Libby, 
Mont. hs 

Walther, Daniel H., 1509 “‘E”’ St., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr. 
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BUTTONS 
THAN 
LAPELS 


AAL REPRESENTATIVES ARE BETTER PREPARED ... 
TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


Field representatives who serve the 600,000 mem- 
bers of Aid Association for Lutherans typically 
earn more recognition buttons than they have 
lapels in which to wear them. It normally takes 
two years of study to earn the Life Underwriter’s 
Training Council pin and 67 AAL field men have | 
reached that mark. | 


Fraternal Insurance Counselor (FIC) diplomas 
have been earned by 78 per cent, or 424 AAL field 
salesmen. Two courses of study, normally requiring 
two years, must be completed for FIC. 


AAL President Club buttons have been earned by 
55 per cent, or 299 AAL representatives. AAL 
counselors train for these accomplishments to pre- 
pare themselves to serve you better. 


The 500 men who represent Aid Association for 
Lutherans merit all of these marks of professional | 
distinction but the mark they wear most proudly ; 
is the famous AAL service pin. It tells Synodical 
Conference Lutherans that here is a fellow Lu- 
theran who is prepared to help them gain the 
special difference AAL mem- 
bers share — LOWER NET 
COST life insurance protec- 
tion. Call your local AAL 
counselor for an early visit 
with your family and learn 
how helpful he is trained to be. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN. _____en a 
PAC TE TC LUTHERAN ~~ 
THEO SEMINARY LIGE 
e779 MAREN AVE 
&e § ry : € Fa) 
BERKELEY 8 CALIF 
105 Gabe 99793 
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